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PREFATORY NOTE 



The present study is presented in the belief 
that current discussion of educational aims and 
methods does not adequately take into account 
the needs of girls and women. There is un- 
doubtedly some truth in both of the opposing 
views, on the one hand, that education of women 
should be determined principally by their func- 
tion in perpetuating the life of the race, and, 
on the other hand, that as the laws of mind are 
identical for the two sexes the education of 
women should be the same as that of men. 

It is true that in the past the activities of 
women have been chiefly concerned with the 
provision of food and clothing and with the 
comfort and daily well-being of the young of 
the group within the home. Such duties now 
require, not simply sound physical life and 
strong sex impvilse, but large capacity for ad- 
ministration, the ability and the knowledge to 
enter the industrial and business life of the 
group, and the power to utilize governmental 
agencies for constructive purposes of well-being. 
It is also true that the educational system as 
now devised for boys and men is properly 
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Prefatory note 

affected by considerations of a social, economic, 
and commercial kind as well as by the ac- 
knowledged principles of psychology. So far 
then as the social and economic arrangements 
of society allot to men and women dijQferent 
tasks, so far must the educational machinery 
be developed differently for the two sexes. 
That both shall be treated according to sound 
psychological principles, while to each is given 
the opportunity for being trained for such 
social tasks as await the well-equipped member 
of a modern democratic community, is the ideal 
to be sought. 
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PART I 

WOMEN'S ACTIVITIES, PAST AND PRESENT 



CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 

The changes which have taken place during 
the past century in the activities and position 
of women are the object of an interest which is 
widespread. These changes have been so 
striking that the period during which they oc- 
curred is frequently called the "woman's cen- 
tury." Nor is the movement a completed one; 
there is every reason to believe that equally 
marked changes will take place in the century 
to come. The time has passed when women 
were on the whole content to drift with the cur- 
rent of life and accept without question or demur 
the lot which tradition, custom, and public 
opinion might dictate. The little band of 
leaders who did pioneer work in the last cen- 
tury in claiming and making new opportunities 
for women did brave service: in no respect did 
they do better service than in showing the value 
of ideals as a positive social force. The record 
of their lives will always be a source of courage 
to increasing numbers of women who wiU be 
eager to take an active part in controlling and 
directing the stream of women's activities. 
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THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

A wise attempt to shape a movement must 
take into account the steps which have preceded. 
A glimpse into the past and an outlook upon 
the present are a fitting prelude to an endeavor 
to determine the future. For this purpose the 
following descriptions are given of the occupa- 
tions and life of girls of the older time, together 
with a sketch of what the life might be of a girl 
and a woman of the present time. 

In 1 771, Anna Green Winslow, a ten-year- 
old girl, was sent by her guardians from her 
home in Nova Scotia to her aunt in Boston 
to be " finished . ' ' During the winter of 1771-72 
she kept, for the benefit of her far-away family, 
a journal, which has been preserved.' In this 
journal she portrayed her daily life with rare 
charm and perfect unconsciousness of self, 
so that we have a graphic and exquisite account 
of the life of a well-bred Boston schoolgirl of 
that time. The journal is pervaded with deli- 
cious youthful vanity, and is often of a "frankly 
frivolous" character, though lacking any touch 
of artificiality. The little girl thought first 
of how she should be clothed ; the subject second 
in importance was her soul's welfare — she was 
a very pious litde person, a member of the Old 

I Diary of Anna Green Winslow, a Boston School Girl of lyyi, 
edited by Alice Morse Earle. 



INTRODUCTORY 

South Church. She was industrious and active 
in housewifery accomplishments, and was 
trained to take her place as part of the industrial 
system of which she would become a member, 
a system in which there was division of labor 
largely based on sex, because based on the 
family organization. 

I have spun [she writes, February 22, 1772] 30 knots 
of linning-yam, and (partly) new-footed a pair of stock- 
ings for Lucinda, read a part of the pilgrim's progress, 
coppied part of my text journal, play'd some, tuck'd a 
great deal (Aunt Deming says it is very true), laugh'd 7 
enough, and I tell aunt it is all human nature, if not 
human reason. 

On March 9 she writes: 

I think this day's work may be called a piece-meal for 
in the first place I sew'd on the bosom of unkle's shirt, 
mended two pair of gloves, mended for the wash two 
handkerchiefs (one cambrick), sewed on half a border 
of a lawn apron of aunts, read part of the XXIst chapter 
of Exodus, and a story in the Mother's Gift. Now, 
Hon'd Mamma, I must tell you of something that hap- 
'' pened to me to-day, that has not happen'd before this 
great while, viz.. My Unkle and Aunt both told me, I 
was a very good girl. 

She was an accomplished as well as a 
"strangely industrious little piece of femi- 
ninity." She learned "dancing, or danceing, 
I should say," and attended a writing-school 
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to acquire that most indispensable and most 
appreciated of eighteenth-century accomplish- 
rnents — fine penmanship. 

She read much, the Bible constantly, and also 
a "variety of other composures." Her instincts 
and habits were friendly and social, and she 
spent much time in visiting brides, babies, and 
old folks. 

A view of her education would be incomplete 
if the training she received from listening to 
sermons or to discussion about them should 
be ignored. Her Bible reading was full of sig- 
nificance to her. On March ii she writes: 

Boast not thyself of tomorrow; for thou knowest not 
what a day may bring forth. Thus king Solomon, 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, cautions, Pro. XXVII, I. 
My aunt says, this is a most necessary lesson to be learn'd 
and laid up in the heart. I am quite of her mind. I 
have met with a disappointment to-day, and aunt says, 
I may look for them every day — we live in a changing 
world — in scripture call'd a vale of tears. 

When she was twelve she was regarded as 
"finished," and "came out," being invited to 
a succession of prim little routs, or parties, 
which she called "constitutions." 

If the results of her training be summed up, 
she is found to be an excellently educated little 
person, ready to take her place in the family, 
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which, as has been said, constituted the indus- 
trial organism of the day; prepared for social 
life by her reading, writing, dancing, and the 
ease of manner which comes from constant 
intercourse with gentle people in the ordinary 
human experiences. When to these is added 
the preparation which she had received for 
participation in church life, a life covering 
activities now known as religious and philan- 
thropic, it is evident that she was indeed well 
educated, lacking development only on the 
aesthetic side — ^the latest to be emphasized in 
any community — and the political, of which she 
does not speak. 

Another example may be cited showing more 
specifically, however, the kinds of industries 
which occupied the time and tested the skill of 
young women in the earlier years of American 
life. 

In 177s, Abigail Foote of Connecticut wrote 
in her diary' of the pursuits she followed : 

Fix'd gown for Prude — ^Mend Mother's Riding-hood, — 
Spun short thread, — Fix'd two gowns for Welsh's girls, — 
Carded tow, — Spun linen, — ^Worked on Cheese-basket, 
Hatchel'd flax with Hannah, we did 51 lbs. a-piece, — 
Pleated and ironed, — Read a sermon of Doddridge's, — 
Spooled a piece, — Milked the cows, — Spun linen, did 50 
knots, — ^Made a Broom of Guinea-wheat straw, — Spun 

I E. C. B. Buel, The Tale of the Spinning Wheel, p. 56. 
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thread to whiten,— Set a Red dye,— Had two scholars 
from Mrs. Taylor's,— I carded two pounds of whole 
wool and felt Nationly,— Spun harness twine, scoured 
the pewter. 

Nearly one hundred and forty years later a 
little girl's diary might give this record: She 
missed breakfast because she had to hurry to 
get the school automobile, which will not wait. 
The boys and girls in her grade gave a scene 
showing the Siege of Troy to the whole school. 
The children wrote it and made their costumes. 
Next they are going to study how people lived 
in Rome. It was "mothers' day" in the cook- 
ing-class and they all came to luncheon after 
the play, except her mother, who had to read 
a paper at the Woman's Club. She helped 
prepare the grapes and oranges for the fruit 
salad. She learned a new step in the physical 
culture class. After school a Toboggan Club 
was formed and she was made treasurer. The 
cook left, so her father took the family to his 
club to dinner and then they all stayed to see 
the Christmas revels. 

The older woman's story of a day may be like 
this: She did some telephoning — market, stock- 
ings for the children, a piece of silver to be sent 
as a wedding present, employment agency 
(no waitress in sight yet). She signed a contract 
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with the Vacuum Cleaning Company to keep 
the house clean for a year. She went to a 
meeting called to agitate for electrification of the 
railroad. She saw Mrs. Eager and told her 
she would serve as a director of the Reformed 
Nurses Association. Lunched with the Every 
Week Club, where the tenement problem was 
discussed. After the S5miphony concert she 
went to a tea given to introduce Mrs. Smith's 
third daughter. In the evening she attended a 
dramatic festival given for the benefit of the 
Retired Artists Home. 

Many other sketches concerning different 
groups of women might be given, but these illus- 
trations indicate the changes which have oc- 
curred in the occupations and interests of women. 
These changes are along the lines of industrial 
pursuits, education, civic responsibilities, phi- 
lanthropy, domestic duties, and social life. 
These will be described more fully in succeeding 
chapters. 



CHAPTER II 

THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
CHANGE 

The change in the interests of women which 
is most striking is that due to the industrial 
revolution or the introduction of the factory 
system. The removal of household industries 
from the home to the factory has gone on rapidly, 
until the process has been completed in the 
case of spinning, weaving, shoemaking, tailor- 
ing, candle dipping, preparing drugs, and nu- 
merous other activities. Sewing, baking, pre- 
serving food, cooking in different forms are 
disappearing. It is only a few years since all 
women's and children's clothing had to be made 
in one's own home, and nearly every stage in 
the preparation of food had to be carried on 
in one's own kitchen. This process of removal 
would, however, be a more rapid one were not 
women, and the men of their families as well, 
often held in bondage to the idea that the per- 
manence and sanctity of the home depend upon 
the retention of sewing and cooking within its 
walls; in such households all interests, even 
those of the children, are often subordinated 
to the demands of the kitchen. 
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But, though retaxded, the process has con- 
tinued until only the remnants of these occu- 
pations remain, so that if the house is now a 
workshop, it is frequently one hardly worthy 
of the name, so much of the work that is re- 
tained being unskilled or "belated." 

With these unimportant exceptions the home 
has ceased to be a center of production, and 
women workers have followed their work out 
of the home into the factory. Besides this they 
have begun to participate in many processes 
of trade and other wage-earning occupations 
which have developed incident to the factory 
system, in connection with which their work 
has received less attention than when carried 
on in the factory itself. 

The list of occupations scheduled by the 
Twelfth Census (1900) contains 303 separate 
employments, in 295 of which women are found. 
The only employments in which there are no 
women scheduled are United States soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, street-car drivers, and 
fire-department firemen. An analysis of the 
figures shows that in 1900 over five million 
women were gainfully employed out of a popu- 
lation of twenty-eight million women over ten 
years of age. These were divided among five 
great occupational groups as follows: agricul- 
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ture, 977,336; professional service, 430)597J 
domestic and personal service, 2,095,449; trade 
and transportation, 503,347; manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits, 1,312,668. 

There were, however, only eighteen occupa- 
tions each of which employed i or more than 
I per cent, of the total number of women gain- 
fully employed, and these eighteen together 
employed 86.8 per cent, of the total. These 
occupations and the number of women employed 
in them are:^ 

Agricultural laborers 663,209 

Farmers, planters, and overseers. . . . 307,706 

Musicians and teachers of music. . . . 52,359 

^Teachers and professors in colleges 327,614 

Boarding- and lodging-house keepers 59,455 

Housekeepers and stewardesses 146,929 

Laundresses 335,282 

Nurses and midwives 108,691 

Servants and waitresses 1,283,763 

Bookkeepers and accountants 74,153 

Clerks and copyists 85,246 

Saleswomen 149,230 

Stenographers and typewriters 86,118 

Cotton-mill operatives 120,603 

Dressmakers 344,794 

Milliners 86,120 

Seamstresses 146,105 

Tailoresses 68,935 

I Edith Abbott and Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, "Employ- 
ment of Women in Industries," Journal of Political Economy, 
January, 1906. 
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When these figures are compared with those of 
1890, it is found that in four occupations there 
is a decrease of women employed as compared 
with the population, and these occupations are 
the ones which are popularly supposed to belong 
to women, viz., dressmakers, seamstresses, 
tailoresses, servants, and waitresses. 

Of the other fourteen occupations in this group, one, 
"stenographers and typewriters," had more than tripled 
its numbers; three others — "saleswomen," "bookkeep- 
ers and accountants," and "nurses and midwives" — 
had more than doubled; four — "musicians and teachers 
of music," "boarding- and lodging-house keepers," 
"housekeepers and stewardesses," and "laundresses" 
had increased by more than one-half. What seems most 
significant is that no one of the occupations showing a 
marked increase lies within either the manufacturing or 
the agricultural group. Since it is the other groups which 
are most likely to attract middle-class women, there 
would seem to be again an indication that increase in 
the gainfully employed is due to employment of women 
of the middle class rather than to any change in propor- 
tion among women of the working classes.' 

It is also interesting to note that, contrary 
to the popular belief, men are increasing more 
rapidly in industrial pursuits than women." 
In the early half of the last century the number 
of women in proportion to the number of men 

I Edith Abbott and Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, op. cit. 
' Edith Abbott, Women in Industry, p. 4. 
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employed in American industry was larger than 
it is today. But the fact that nearly a million 
and a half women and nearly six million men 
are engaged in manufacturing pursuits outside 
of their homes, and that the numbers are steadily 
increasing, shows the change in the industrial 
system. The proportion of women who are 
engaged in making articles for ordinary use is 
not as large as formerly, and those who are thus 
engagad are for the most part doing it in factories 
and shops. 

Because of this change, women have now the 
great function of directing how the products of 
other people's labor shall be consumed. It is 
estimated that the consumption of 95 per cent, 
of the world's goods is directly controlled by 
women, and the center of this consumption is 
the home. This is a new and serious respon- 
sibility, requiring a training quite different from 
that demanded by the woman who distributed 
among the members of her family the products of 
her own and their labor. To meet this respon- 
sibility a reading of the daily papers to learn 
where bargains may be had, blind credence in 
labels, or skill in keeping up with the fashions 
is surely not adequate preparation. 

Such training should include a knowledge 
of fabrics and other materials, of methods of 

14 
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production, of laws governing different industrial 
processes, of standards of fitness in the article 
and of efl&ciency in the workman. It should 
also include such an appreciation of human 
needs as wiU help determine the conditions 
under which goods are produced, and will 
demand workshops free from disease, prohibi- 
tion of child labor, reasonable hours and de- 
cent wages for the workman, and simplicity, 
beauty, utility, and genuineness in every product. 
At the present time girls are receiving no train- 
ing to meet these new duties commensurate 
with their importance, and it is not strange that 
most women are the slaves of the manufacturer 
even to the extent of having the size of their 
hats and the shape of their bodies determined 
for them, or that shops are crowded with useless, 
tawdry, inartistic goods. 

Fortunately there are some who see ways 
of serving as an intelligent directive power in 
this field. The Consumer's League and the 
Woman's Trade Union League are instances 
of experiments in this direction. A more gen- 
eral appreciation of the interests involved will 
undoubtedly lead to methods still more effective 
than these. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 

New educational standards for women form 
another influence which has been at work affect- 
ing their position and interests. In the first 
half of the eighteenth century fewer than 40 per 
cent, of the women of New England who signed 
legal papers wrote their name ; the others made 
their mark. ' 

The "dame school" provided a few crumbs 
of learning for the girls. Mrs. John Adams in 
her letters says that female education in the 
best families went no farther than writing and 
arithmetic, and it was fashionable to ridicule 
female learning.'' 

Girls were not admitted to the public schools 
of Boston until 1769. It was not until 1852 
that a public high-school education of any kind 
was" available to Boston girls, and the opening 
of the Girl's Latin School in 1878 gave them 
their first opportunity to be fitted for college. 
In Philadelphia no girls could be prepared for 
college in the public schools before 1893. 

I G. H. Martin, The Evolution oj the Massachusetts Public 
School System, New York, 1894, p. 75. 

» Quoted from B. A. Hinsdale, The Training oj Teachers. 
16 
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Although the facilities for advanced public 
education were thus slowly developed, the move- 
ment for the establishment of private academies 
and seminaries for girls was a part of the general 
educational revival in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century.' Free elementary and second- 
ary schools were established quite generally 
in the few decades preceding the Civil War. 
The emplo)mient of women teachers in compara- 
tively large numbers can be traced to the effects 
of the CiAdl War, which made heavy drafts on 
men for other forms of service. The opening 
of higher institutions of learning to women 
began in 1833 with the founding of "Oberlin 
Collegiate Institute," which from the begiiming 
admitted women as well as rnep. Antioch 
College followed in 1853, and the state univer- 
sities beginning with Utah in 1850 have aU 
opened their doors to women, with the excep- 
tion of Florida, •Georgia, and Virginia. In 
many colleges and universities women hold 
teaching positions, although as yet mostly of 'y( 
inferior rank, always with slow promotions, and ' 
frequently with salaries lower than those given 
to men of the same rank. A large niunber of 
fellowships are open to women, some even in 

I Ida M. Tarbell, "The American Woman," American Maga- 
zine, December, 1909. 
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institutions primarily for men, as Yale Univer- 
sity and the University of Pennsylvania. " 

As late as 1882, when sixty-six women from 
eight different colleges organized the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae, they met as pioneers 
determined to advance educational standards 
and to give aid, counsel, and encouragement 
to the few scattered girls who were longing for 
sympathy as they pressed forward to take 
advantage of new opportunities. The move- 
ment for collegiate education met with diffi- 
culties and obstacles at every point. One after 
another they have been removed. First, it 
was claimed that woman's brain was incapable 
of intellectual training. The roll of honor 
scholarships and of memberships in Phi Beta 
Kappa and of doctorates is the answer to this 
claim. Next, the physical unfitness of women 
was urged. It was soon learned that regular 
mental work was an aid, not a detriment, to 
health. Another peril was prophesied — women 
would become unsexed, would lose in womanly 
grace and charm. It is true the Gibson girl 
has replaced the steel-engraving lady, the golf- 
sticks and the social settlement the harpsichord 
and the Mysteries of Udolpho, but the change 
is general and not limited to college women. 

There stiU remained the terror of having 
18 
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women enter a field which man had pre-empted. 
This is typified by the story of the little boy and 
girl who were playing together. Robert, aged 
five, foimd a piece of bamboo which he began 
to play was a cigarette. Alice, aged three, at- 
tempted to do the same thing. "Stop smoking, 
Alice!" said Robert. Persistence on Alice's 
part. "Alice, I said 'Stop smoking.' " Con- 
tinued indifference on Alice's part to Robert's 
commands. "Alice, you just stop smoking. 
I am doing it to play I'm a man, and it's no 
fun if you do it too." 

In the face of these objections, the movement 
proceeded with a force which marked it as one 
of the great characteristics of the last century, 
and made it a contribution of the United States 
to civilization which has aroused the admiration 
of the world. 

The number of girls eager to take advantage 
of these new opportunities increased with 
astounding rapidity, ' and, in some places it has ■^ 
been feared that coUegiate training would be 
dominated by women. This is illustrated by 
the following: A little boy of six years had 
five sisters older than he. Two of them were 
fitting for college, two were in college, one had 

I In 1907-8, there were 33,198 women in 321 coeducational "^ 
CO lieges alone. 
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just graduated. A friend said: "Alfred, are 
you going to college?" The little fellow 
stood up very straight, with his hands in his 
pockets, and said: "No, I am going to be 
a man!" 

The public has looked with interest on cer- 
tain recent policies which have seemed distinctly 
reactionary. There is danger of exaggerating 
their significance. Whatever modifications may 
be made as to limiting the number in an insti- 
tution, as in Leland Stanford Jr. University, or 
giving instruction in certain elementary courses 
separate from men, as in the University of 
Chicago, or even refusing longer to grant them 
admission, as in Wesleyan University, the prin- 
ciple has been established and will never be 
sacrificed, that women shall have, if they wish 
it, the best intellectual training the world knows.' 
They have proved their fitness for it by reaching 
to the recognized intellectual standard of the 
human race — the intellectual standard of men. 
The following data concern the rank of men 
and women who have taken the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy at the University of Chicago 
prior to July, 1909: 

' Of the 4,377 members of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae (1909) who had received the Bachelor's degree, 579, or 13.2 
per cent., had also received the Master's degree and 144, or 3.3 per 
cent., the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
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Grade 


No. of 
Men 


Percentage 


No. of 
Women 


Percentage 


Rite 


92 

174 
23 


21.2 

33-4 
40.1 

S-3 


9 
33 

'I 


II .2 


CiiW laude 


41-3 
40.0 

75 


Magna cum laude 

Summa cum laude 


Totals 


434 


80 









Women constituted 15.6 per cent, of the total 
Doctors; 8.9 per cent, of the rite grade; 10.8 
per cent, of cum laude; 15.5 per cent, of magna 
cum laude, and 20.7 per cent, of summa cum 
lauded 

Every eJBfort to close the door of scholarship 
to women or to make the approaches to it more 
diflScult can be traced with more or less direct- 
ness to eastern conservatism or to European 
traditions. The nation is too big and brave 
and just to retreat permanently from any posi- 
tion it has once taken in behalf of the rights 
of any class in society. 

I Such a theory as the following is evidently formulated in 
entire ignorance of actual facts: 

"Supreme in acquisition, uuequaled in transmission and dis- 
tribution, when it comes to this distinctively creative act, this 
organizing of facts in the light of the universal principles which 
bind them into systematic unity, women, as a rule, have far less 
of this essential of productive scholarship than men. The very 
tendencies which make them win their share of the prizes in the 
high school and the receptive college courses become their handicap 
when they enter the graduate school."— W. D. Hyde, The College 
Man and the College Woman, p. 207. 
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Women have proved their ability to enter 
every realm of knowledge. They must have 
the right to do it. No province of the mind 
should be peculiarly man's. Unhampered by 
traditions of sex, woriien will naturally and 
without comment seek the intellectual goal 
which they think good and fit. The logical 
outcome of the present status of woman's educa- 
tion will be intellectual freedom on an individual 
basis. 

The following figures taken from the Report 
of the United States Commissioner of Education 
for igoy-8 measure in part the force of this 
educational movement: 

School Enrolment or 1906-7 
IN THE United States 

Boys 8,473,921 

Girls 8,416,897 

teachers 

Men 104,414 

Women 376,902 

Enrolment in the Kindergarten and 
Elementary Grades in Certain 
Cities and Villages of 4,000 to 
8,000 Population 

Boys 231,802 

<^i^ls 233,711 
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SUPERVISING OrFICERS 

Men 795 

Women 412 

TEACHERS 

Men 1,928 

Women 16,430 

Enrolment in Cities of 8,000 Popu- 
lation AND OVER IN 1907-8 

supervising orncERs 

Men 2,945 

Women 3,246 

TEACHERS 

Men 9,822 

Women 106,085 

In public high schools — 

TEACHERS 

Men • 16,670 

Women 18,729 

STUDENTS (secondary) 

Boys 327,803 

Girls 442,653 

In mantial- and industrial-training schools — 

INSTRUCTORS IN MANUAL ARTS 

Men 1,156 

Women. 616 

STUDENTS (secondary) 

Boys 37,388 

Girls 21,115 
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In commercial and business schools — 

INSTEUCTORS 

Men 1,979 

Women 1,386 

STUDENTS 

Men 82,921 

Women 72,042 

In evening schools — 

TEACHERS 

Men 3,218 

Women 4,829 

ELEMENTARY CLASSES 

Men and Boys iS4,479 

Women and Girls 61,410 

SECONDARY CLASSES 

Men and Boys 3i,344 

Women and Girls 16,628 

VOCATIONAL CLASSES 

Men and Boys 20,783 

Women and Girls 26,400 

Enrolment in 321 Universities, Col- 
/ leges, and Technological Schools 
'^ Open to Both Sexes 

instructors 
In preparatory departments, 

women 1,219 

In collegiate departments, 

women 1,389 
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STUDENTS (collegiate) 

Men 65,667 

Women 33,198 

Enrolment in Colleges for Women 

(division a) 
Students 7,977 

(division b) 
Students ii,S73 

Enrolment in Colleges of Agriculture 

AND Mechanical Arts 

teachers 

Men 4,774 

Women 638 

students 

Men 51,728 

Women 17,111 

ATTENDANCE OF WOMEN IN PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS 



No. of 
Schools 



Not Open to 
Women 



Attended by 
Women 



Divinity . . . 

Law 

Medicine. . 
Dentistry. . 
Pharmacy. 



156 
108 
149 

55 
75 



121 
S4 
56 
21 

23 



35 
54 
93 
34 
52 



Enrolment in Professional Schools 
theology 

Men 9,033 

Women 550 
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LAW 

Men i7>690 

Women 379 

MEDICINE 

Men 21,872 

Women 9^5 

DENTISTRY 

Men 6,412 

Women 107 

PHARMACY 

Men 5,327 

Women 240 

Enrolment in Public Normal Schools 
teachers 

Men 1,516 

Women 2,476 

STUDENTS IN NORMAL DEPARTMENTS 

Men 13,258 

Women 30,808 

Enrolment in Private Normal Schools 
teachers 

Men 515 

Women 506 

Students in normal departments 

Men 2,888 

Women 4,913 
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Enrolment in Schools for Training 
OF Professional Nurses 

CLASS A 

Men 348 

Women 22,100 

CLASS B 

Men 1,032 

Women 2,421 

The following are some of the most striking 
facts shown by these statistics: 

Of the teaching staff in the school enrolment 
of the United States, 78 per cent, are women. 

Of the teaching staff in the high schools, 56 
per cent, are women, and of the students 57 per 
cent, are girls. 

Of the supervising officers 52 per cent, and 
of the teachers 91 per cent, in cities of 8,000 
population and over are women. 

Of the teachers 35 per cent, and of the stu- 
dents 36 per cent, in manual- and industrial- 
training schools are women. 

In vocational evening schools there are 6,000 
more women and girls than men and boys. 

Of the teachers 41 per cent, and of the stu- 
dents 46 per cent, in commercial and business 
colleges are women. 

Of the collegiate students in universities, col- 
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leges, and technological schools open to both 
sexes 34 per cent, are women. 

One-quarter of the students in colleges of 
agriculture and mechanical arts are women. 

Out of 543 professional schools 268 are 
attended by women. 

It requires but little knowledge or imagina- 
tion to draw from these astounding figures some 
conception of their significance. It is clear 
that girls and women are using with avidity 
every educational opportunity open to them. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE CIVIC CHANGE 

The new industrial era and the increased 
facilities in transportation are agencies which 
have led to a remarkable development of urban 
life. The total population of the United States 
in 1790 was 3,929,214, of whom 131,472 people, 
or 3.35 per cent., lived in towns of 8,000 inhabi- 
tants and over, and the number of such towns 
was only 6. In 1900 the population was 
76,303,387, of whom 24,992,199, or 33.1 per 
cent., lived in such towns, and the number of 
the towns had increased to 545. 

In the decade from 1890 to 1900 the total 
population increased 20.7 per cent., and the 
urban population 37 per cent. 

This immense movement has brought both 
gains and losses. The gains are enumerated 
by a recent writer^ as culture, enlightenment, 
education, along with industry and commercial 
opportunity, aU tending to the creation of the 
spirit of modern democracy which will not 
long tolerate the loss account which is sum- 

1 Frederick C. Howe, The City the Hope of Democracy, 
pp. 24-42. 
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marized as complexity, dependence, poverty, 
misery, vice, and disease. 

This development of urban life has very 
largely modified the activities and responsibili- 
ties of women. There has been an immense 
increase in the use of hotels, flats, tenements, 
boarding- and lodging-houses. The family 
homestead is unknown in the modern city. 
Private ownership of homes is rapidly disap- 
pearing. At the time of the Twelfth Census 
there were 722,670 homes in Greater New York, 
of which only 83,052 were owned by their 
occupants, and of these 48,002, or 58 per cent., 
were mortgaged. In one Assembly district in 
New York out of 14,000 homes only 56 were 
occupied by the owners, and of these all but 
14 were encumbered.' 

Groups of families thus living together in 
cities have found it necessary to provide a com- 
mon supply of water and of light, to co-operate 
in disposal of wastes, and in control of food 
supplies, buildings, plumbing, contagious dis- 
eases, and care of the sick, the infirm, the insane, 
and the criminal, and to regulate many other 
household and family affairs which formerly 
were directed solely by the individual house- 
holder. The result has been to lessen materi- 

' Howe, op. cit., pp. 194, 195. 
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ally the amount of work demanded of the woman 
in the home in order to meet certain physical 
needs of her family. But the result is not to 
free her from responsibility; on the contrary, 
there arises here a new duty for women, that 
of intelligently and eflEectively co-operating with 
the other members of the community for the 
welfare of the individual households. The 
right education gives women not only specific 
knowledge, but vigor and breadth of view, dis- 
cipline of character, and a freedom of mind 
which comes from the scientific attitude. And 
all of these powers are needed from men and 
women alike in the formation and development 
of those processes by which in a poHtical democ- 
racy provision is made for the well-being of 
the separate households. It has been said that 
the home does not stop at the street door — it 
is as wide as the world into which the individual 
steps forth. 

The determination of the character of that 
world and the preservation of those interests 
which she has safeguarded in the home consti- 
tute a real duty resting upon woman. This 
means the control over the streets, the schools, 
the street-car, the shop, the park, the public 
library, the art gallery, the theater, the very 
air itself. In the words of Mr. Howe : 
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A large part of the uplift which has come to our cities 
in recent years is traceable to the activity of women. 
To woman the city is more than an incidental problem. 
It touches her in a thousand ways. No one suffers more 
from bad government than does she, and no one is more 
interested in good government. Moreover, municipal 

administration is a housekeeping agency To 

man the city is primarily a center of industry. 
Women, on the other hand, see the city in the light of 
the home. The vice, the saloons, the schools, the libraries, 
the water, gas, and transportation questions are to her 
questions of the family, of the child, questions of comfort, 
of happiness, of safety.' 

The intelligent woman recognizes that no 
household is any longer independent. She 
sees that the conditions which she desires for 
her own household are in large part determined 
by the community as a whole. She leads in 
the public demand that every improvement 
which modern science can provide shall be 
incorporated in the activities of the city. She 
demands clean streets, parks, and playgrounds, 
sanitary laws and inspection, public baths, 
libraries, kindergartens, vacation schools and 
manual training, pure food and water, protec- 
tion from contagious diseases and well-equipped 
hospitals, juvenile courts and model tenements, 
municipal art and civil service. 

I Howe, op. cit., p. 175. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE PHILANTHROPIC CHANGE 

Because of her temperamental characteristics, 
there is one activity which has seemed to belong 
peculiarly to women : that of exercising kindness 
and showing S3m[ipathy to the suffering, the 
poor, and the aflElicted. Members of religious 
orders and ladies of wealth and position alike 
have devoted themselves to works of mercy and 
benevolence. In the past these activities were 
conducted in a personal way, and were deter- 
mined by the strength of the appeal and the 
benevolence of the almsgiver. In recent years 
the indiscriminate giving of doles passed under 
the name of charity and became among women 
a special means of displaying generosity, pity, 
sympathy, and kindheartedness. So deeply 
rooted did this custom become that it grew to 
be accepted in large measure as adequate ex- 
pression of the instinctive desire of women to 
"do good." Gradually, however, it has been 
realized that pauperism, idleness, intemperance, 
and fraud were fostered by indiscriminate giv- 
ing, and the movement known as organized 
charity has been started. Its object is to provide 
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that those members of society who have been 
called "the waste products of civilization," who 
are not cared for by their family or kinfolk, 
fall under the protection of the state in institu- 
tions, or of societies so organized as to afford 
relief at the least possible cost of time, money, 
and effort, and without demoralizing influence 
on the beneficiary.' The old idea was almost 
relentless in its grip on the imagination and the 
conscience of women, but gradually they have 
been compelled to readjust their views of per- 
sonal charity to the larger and truer principles 
of kindness and responsibility. As a result, 
the old almsgiving function of women has jiearly 
disappeared, but in the newer field whichjias 
replaced it, women have rapidly come to their 
own and are largely participating in such organi- 
zations as boards of charities, social settlements, 
associated charities, and relief bureaus. Recent 
years have seen great progress along these lines 
of humanitarian effort. In many cases women 
have taken the initiative. The number of 
states and cities is not few which require that 
the membership of boards of control of insane 
hospitals, reform schools, prisons, and other 

I In 1904, 700,000 persons, or one-fifth of the population in 
New York, were recipients of relief from one agency or another 
(Howe, op. cit., p. 40). 
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public charities shall be made up in part of 
women. Women physicians are more and 
more placed in positions of responsibility in 
institutions which care for girls and women. 
Organizations carried on under private auspices 
owe an increasing amount of their efficiency 
and success to the devoted and trained service 
of women. 

Local relief and aid societies, seeking and 
removing the causes of suffering and distress, 
are taking the place of the older forms of organi- 
zation, such as sewing societies, whose effects 
on the active participants were frequently as 
harmful as they were upon their dependents. 

With this progress has come another concep- 
tion which already shows signs of proving 
infinitely more important and which reveals 
to women an unlimited range of effort and a 
responsibility which they are assuming with 
efficiency and eagerness. This new view of 
charity recognizes that there are social as well 
li^'individuar "causes of misery, dependencej^^_ 
poverty, and crime, that the social order should 
be'so readjusted that thiese causes will no 
longer be operative, and that prevention is at 
least .jtS-irajpiortaDt as , cure. Every intelligent 
and thoughtful person now believes that the 
family and household, although the unit of 
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society, cannot exist for and by itself independ- 
ently of the other members of the larger group 
forming the community. Each family must 
act in relation to the good of all, both for its 
own well-being and for the welfare of the group. 
Consequently society is formulating certain 
lines of action directed toward preventing what 
Dr. Devine calls the "new elements" in our 
view of charity, viz., "poor housing, preventable 
diseases, inefficiency resulting from defective 
education, corrupt and inefficient government, 
child labor, excessive and unreasonable toil 
by women, industrial accidents, a low standard 
of living."' 

There is little need to point out in detail the 
conditions of modern life which bring in their 
trail degradation and disease and crime. The 
picture has been painted many times and in 
vivid colors. The human wreckage of the 
present time is largely due to causes within the 
control of modern society. Humanity is awak- 
ening to its responsibilities and duties. 

In this work also women are not only sharing 
— they are leading. Dr. Cabot says that — 

the social worker should be chiefly an educator, a 
nurturer, stimulator, developer, and director of human 

I "The New View of Charity," Atlantic Monthly, December, 
1908, p. 739. 
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souls, particularly in tiiat group of persons whose charac- 
ter or temperament has brought them into some sort 
of trouble. There is surely here a demand for those 
qualities which are termed womanly, even though it is 
no longer thought unmanly for the other sex to exhibit 
them.' 

I Quoted by E. T. Devine, op. cit., p. 743. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE DOMESTIC CHANGE 

The changes in industrial, educational, and 
organized life have greatly modified domestic 
life — so greatly, indeed, as in the judgment of 
many observers to imperil it seriously. The 
removal of the father and often the mother to 
the office, shop, or factory during the day results 
in a loss to the children of association with one 
or both parents. Ease and cheapness in moving 
from one place to another are destroying the 
conception of home as a permanent abiding- 
place. The crowding of people into narrow 
quarters, flats, and tenements is resulting in 
loss of freedom, privacy, and sense of owner- 
ship, all of which have been thought essential 
to the best family life. As has been pointed 
out, 

the family has two functions; as a smaller group it 
affords an opportunity for eliciting the qualities of affec- 
tion and character which cannot be displayed at all in 
the larger group, and it is a training for future members 
of the larger group in those qualities of disposition and 
character which are essential to citizenship.' 

- Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, p. 584. 
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Mrs. Oilman has rightly stated that the father 
and mother must work together for the interests 
of the family.' 

When the home was the skilled workshop, 
when father, mother, and children jointly con- 
tributed to the making of the house in its 
material aspect, there was constant opportunity 
for the parents to train the child in many of 
his activities. They now have to send the child 
to the school for a large part of his training, 
physical, mental, social, religious. With the 
disappearance of household industries or their 
relegation to the hands of the unskilled foreigner, 
it has become necessary to introduce into the 
school curriculum matter and methods which 
will give the child some degree of command over 
his physical environment, and as yet only a 
beginning has been made in filling up the gap. 
In spite of the satisfaction and comfort which 
come with the modem city house, heated, 
lighted, drained, furnished with water, food, 
and clothing at cost of little effort, many a 
parent longs for the "chore," the household 
industry, as a means of training his child in 
usefulness and efficiency. The gymnasium, the 

I Charlotte Perkins Oilman, "How Home Conditions React 
upon the Family," American Journal oj Sociology, March, 1909, 
p. 605. 
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dancing-school, the club, the Sunday school, 
and various outside agencies have come to take 
the place vacated in the child's life through' 
the changes wrought in the home by the con- 
ditions of modern life. 

Under the former industrial system the father 
shared much more largely than at present in 
the life and training of the child. The part 
which he now plays is often so small as to give 
rise to a series of humorous tales with the child's 
ignorance of his father as the central theme. 
Under that system, also, community of interest 
and occupation served to develop in the group 
a sense of the value of the family as an agency 
for the protection and care of the young and 
for the growth of the more personal moral 
characteristics of the human being. 

With fathers absent from the home and with 
the advent of communal control of sanitary and 
civic matters have gone many opportunities 
for training children to assume responsibility 
in matters leading to the good citizenship de- 
manded in public affairs. Obedience to law, 
respect for authority, intelligent interest in im- 
personal activities find little opportunity for 
expression in the modern home, and .what little 
there is is seldom made use of by the members 
of the family of the present time. 
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These changes in the activities of the home 
affect the woman seriously. She is stiUihought 
'tohe_the,vmiylng influence, buttheiactors she 
is caUed on to unify have been greatly lessened. 
Very many of the elements of education, the 
preparation of food, the manufacture of clothing 
and other household goods, the sanitary control, 
the supplying of reading and of amusements, 
these and many other interests which formerly 
called for her most intelligent and her con.stant 
endeavor have now, in large measure, passed 
into other hands. 

The time, energy, and intelligence thus set 
free have been in part appropriated in other 
fields. The so-called economic independence 
of a large number of women is far from meaning 
that they are members of the leisure class. 
Educational, civic, and philanthropic duties 
claim part of their time. Within the domain 
of the domestic life are new conditions to which 
women are adjusting themselves. Certain limi- 
tations have been placed on the authority of 
the husband in the granting to the wife the right 
to her own property and to her earnings and to 
joint control over her children. Tjiis fact opens 
to women, far more than heretofore, a field of 
re^onsibility~ ■vi^iSEr^Is ' directly -ydthiii the 
inffnediate organization called the family, and _ 
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which demands training in business principles 
-and methods, care of property investments and 
money transactions, as well as in the machinery 
of the law by which the personal and property 
rights of the different memberg of the family 
are safeguarded and the Jiojisehold maintained 
as^'a'social unit. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE SOCIAL CHANGE 

The popular notion of the meaning of the 
term social is "friendly," or having personal 
relations with people. The conventional meth- 
ods of expressing these relations have greatly 
changed as the other movements have developed. 
The following description of old-time hospi- 
tality is t37pical of much that was familiar within 
the memory of persons now living: 

Several times during the season there were famEy 
gatherings at the farm in honor of the summer visitors. 
The guests arrived early in the day. The ladies in gala 
costume of black glacd silk, with a bit of real lace at the 
neck, pinned with a round miniature brooch, sat ia state 
in the parlor busy with sewing and knitting, or solemnly 
waving to and fro a turkey-tail fan, with the firm convic- 
tion of being suitably dressed for any occasion, from a 
wedding to a funeral. The men walked about looking 
at the stock and admiring the fine points of some "likely" 
colt, coming into the house just in time for a generous 
mint julep before dinner. 

Dinner was the event of the day and was worthy to 
be so. First came the rich gumbo soup which cannot be 
properly made in less than three days; then at one end 
of the table juicy lamb; at the other a great dish of fried 
chicken, flanked by hams, spiced and baked in a way 
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peculiar to Kentucky, every vegetable possible at the 
season, headed by that dish for the gods, a corn pudding; 
jellies, amber and crimson; pickles whose fame de- 
scended from generation to generation; milk that was 
like cream and cream that might almost be cut with a 
knife. There were wonderful cakes and ices and 
puddings for dessert, and finally came luscious melons 
that had been buried for days in the ice, and were as 
good to look upon as to taste. ^ 

In New England entertaining friends at 
meals was not usually done on a very elaborate 
scale except as measured by the personal labor 
involved in advance on the part of the hostess. 
A few friends at supper, never too many to be 
seated comfortably at the family table, who 
joined later in the evening in a game of piquet, 
or, at a later period, euchre, was a favorite and 
general form of exercising hospitality. The 
preliminary preparations necessitated work for 
the housewife in making ready cold meats, 
cakes, and hot rolls, while the well-stocked 
storeroom was drawn upon for toothsome jellies, 
pickles, and preserves, all bearing testimony 
to the skill, industry, and prudence of the host- 
ess. The hours were early, the friendliness 
genuine, there was little, if any, trace of an irk- 
some feeling of obligation to repay a social debt. 

^ Patty B. Semple, "An Old Kentucky Home," Atlantic 
Monthly, Vol. LX, p. 40. 
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It is within' the memory of persons not yet 
old that the afternoon tea was introduced. 
The advent of that function marked a new 
period. The era q| the yisiting-cardj the day 
at home, the caterer, the dinner as a medium 
for the display of wealth, the. .cjush, the social 
de'EThaCamYed . 

"TSospitality gradually lost its personal quality 
and became a perfunctory recognition of social 
duty or an easily available method for persons 
of social ambitions to climb the social ladder. 

Friendly calling also was a personal matter 
in the older time. The visiting-card was un- 
known. The visitor and her hostess took ample 
time for the interchange of personal news and 
friendly gossip, in striking contrast to the pres- 
ent-day custom of making the greatest possible 
number of calls in an afternoon and feeling a 
sense of relief when the servant's use of the 
conventional, but not always truthful, phrase 
"not at home" enables the caller at trifling 
cost of time and effort to add one to her list of 
social duties paid. 

The new methods and standards of enter- 
taining have involved so much expense in point 
of money and brought so little return from the 
side of personal enjoyment that the exercise 
of hospitality in the home has become in many 
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circles almost a lost art. Elaborate functions 
necessitating the use of large apartments have 
led to the use of rooms in hotels and clubhouses 
instead of the home "parlor." Caterers, florists, 
musicians, and professional entertainers are 
employed at great cost. Lists of guests are 
stretched to include the slightest acquaintances, 
their sisters, their cousins, and their aunts, and 
especially their brothers and their sons. 

As a result of these changes the social instinct 
of women has found expression in part through 
a movement for some years characteristic of 
the United States, but now rapidly extending 
through all civilized countries. The club move- 
ment' is the form in which many former activi- 
ties of women now present themselves. The 
sewing circle, the husking bee, the afternoon 
visit, are things of the past. The luncheon 
table at the club, the reception in honor of a 
distinguished guest, the gathering of groups 
for conference and study all bring women to- 
gether in social relations through a common 
organization. In spite of attempted witticisms 
on the part of the scoffer, it is true that the old 
spirit of Tfiendliness finds general expression 

I The General Federation of Women's Clubs in 1908-9 had a 
membership of 967 individual clubs with 77,544 active members 
and 8,592 associate members. There were 5,312 clubs in the 
state federations with 358,497 members. 
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through these channels. More important than 
th^^Bimiaengd'lnlHlictual life which has come 
to women through their interest in clubs is 
the larger and deeper social spirit which is 
fostered through the club movement and which 
was quite unknown to women of former genera- 
tions. The mechanism of club organization 
has necessitated the development of a power to 
co-operate which women in their former indi- 
vidualistic life whoUy lacked. It was formerly 
thought, and the charge is still sometimes made 
in the funny columns of the popular press, 
that women could not be organized in social 
groups except at the cost of incessant wrangling 
and petty jealousies. The splendid achieve- 
ments of women through their organizations 
have proved that only opportunity and training 
were needed to develop a great and useful force. 
The enumeration of some of the great women's 
national organizations is sufl&cient to prove that 
this power of social organization is tremen- 
dously eflfective. The General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, the Congress of Mothers, the National 
Coimcil of Jewish Women, the National 
Woman's Trade Union League, and the great 
denominational missionary associations repre- 
sent in part this new form of social activity. 
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Their power of co-operation and their eager- 
ness to avail themselves of opportunities to 
make use of it may be judged from the partici- 
pation of women with men in such organizations 
as the National Education Association, the 
Conference of Charities, the National Child 
Labor Committee, the Religious Education 
Association, the American Federation of Labor, 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the American Medical Association, 
the American Library Association, the American 
Home Economics Association, the Actors' Alli- 
ance, as well as in organizations devoted to 
more special phases of science or art, such as 
the American Chemical Society, the American 
Public Health Association, the American Philo- 
sophical Society, the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, and scores of others. 

This larger social spirit also manifests itself 
in the movement looking toward co-operation 
in government control through suffrage, a move- 
ment which has assumed proportions indicated 
by the facts that there are four states which 
grant to women the same political rights as 
to men, viz., Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming, and that the right to vote on some or all 
school questions is granted to women in Arizona, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Illinois, 
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Idaho, Kentucky, Kansas, Michigan, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wyoming, and 
Wisconsin. 

Kansas, in addition to the states which grant 
full suffrage, grants municipal and bond suf- 
frage to women, New York gives tax-paying 
women in all towns and villages the right to vote 
on questions of local taxation, and Montana 
and Louisiana give tax-paying women the right 
to vote upon all questions submitted to the 
tax-payer. In Minnesota, women have the 
right to vote for library trustees. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
SUMMARY AND OUTLOOK 

This survey of the present activities and 
interests of women indicates the range of duties 
which women must be fitted to perform. In 
spite of prejudice and conservatism many paths 
have been opened and followed by increasingly 
large numbers of women. So successful have 
women been in many of the new fields they have 
reached, such as some grades of teaching, libra- 
rianship, and clerical work, and so valuable 
have been the services they have rendered, that 
not only has public protest practically ceased, 
but the right is freely accorded to them to use 
their powers to the full. In certain other fields, 
especially where rank, remuneration, and ad- 
ministrative or even academic authority bring 
women into seemingly direct competition with 
men, obstacles still exist and barriers are raised.' 

The following is an illustration of the attitude 
of many so-called scholars toward the work of 
women. It is t)^ical of many experiences that 
women might relate : 

I The election of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young by the Chicago Board 
of Education to the superintendency of the Chicago schools is a 
notable exception to this statement. 
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A woman student who had had successful 
experience in teaching wished to consult some 
experts in regard to the pedagogical treatment 
of certain scientific subjects, especially as her 
theory ran counter to much of the accepted 
doctrine. Her letters, signed with her full name, 
received courteous but otherwise empty replies. 
It occurred to her to sign her next letter merely 
with her initials. The following reply came: 

Dear Mr. : I am tremendously interested in 

the question and consider it the most vital and impor- 
tant with reference to education now before the 

teachers of the country. You will have a hard fight for 
your position, but you can't hit too straight from the 
shoulder to suit me. So many women teachers who ought 
to be tatting or doing other fancy work, are wedded to 

their pretty little courses in , and they will fight 

for them like cats. I hope you will get your paper printed. 
Could I not help you ? 

Very sincerely, 



In other fields again women occupy a place 
and perform tasks which arouse a genuine and 
widespread feeling of regret if not alarm. Such 
are various industrial and commercial pursuits. 
An analysis of the situation, however, proves 
to the candid observer that most if not all of the 
conditions which seem hazardous to women 
are conditions which should not be tolerated 
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for any human beings. Such are prolonged 
hours of toil, insufl&cient wages, unsanitary 
surroundings and unprotected machinery. 

A brief outline of existing groups of women 
may be given, based upon the activities which 
occupy them, viz. : 

I. The self-supporting woman 
a) The industrial woman, 

e. g., factory operative. 
h) The domestic worker, 

e. g., cook, chambermaid, waitress, laundress. 
r) The commercial worker, 

e. g., stenographer, clerk, saleswoman. 
d) The professional woman, 

e. g., physician, trained nurse, teacher, librarian, 

civil servant, artist, musician, scholar, author. 

II. The housewife 

III. The leisure-class woman 

e. g., the philanthropic, religious, civic, educational, 
and aesthetic worker, the volunteer public servant. 

IV. The drone or social parasite 
e. g., the woman of fashion. 

Of these groups the self-supporting women 
and the women engaged in household and family 
duties are the ones highest in importance as 
well as in numbers. It is even to be hoped or 
expected that the other groups will disappear 
in response to the ethical and economic stand- 
ards and demands of an advancing civilization. 
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The most striking fact in connection with 
those in the first group, the industrial workers, 
is the early age at which they are forced into 
labor, often unskilled and with no training or 
opportunity for development and advancement. 
The following statement illustrates this point. 

Of the 195 children fourteen and fifteen years old who 
secured employment certificates from the superintendent 
of schools in Cincinnati during the first twenty-two days 
of June, 1909, 5S went to work in shoe factories; 40 in 
retail stores; 15 in clothing factories; 12 in box factories; 
8 in machine shops; 6 in the messenger service, and the 
others scattered themselves in laundries, bakeries, and 
factories of various kinds. Of these children, 107 were 
boys and 88 girls; 137 were fourteen and 58 fifteen years 
of ago. They withdrew from school before the end of 
the scholastic year, and the great majority will never 
return to their studies. The point of special interest is 
that such an extremely small number of boys enter the 
machine shops and thereby become eligible for enrolment 
in the new continuation school, as compared with the 
number who enter stores, factories, and other establish- 
ments, in which, as a rule, they are evolved into unskilled 
workers or dull-witted machines.' 

The emplo5mient of educated women and 
their entrance into professions and extra-indus- 
trial occupations afford more or less free oppor- 
tunity for the development and exercise of 
individual powers. The state care of the educa- 

' Survey, Vol. XXII, p. 531- 
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tion of children has been largely intrusted to 
this new class of educated women. Just as 
formerly the statesman and the public moralist 
insisted on the gainful employment of women 
and urged them to heed the call of the factories 
for operatives/ so also they encouraged them 
as their education advanced to undertake the 
school care of children. The cr^js no®: ^heing^ 
raisedjhat the schools are suffering Jxam .pver- 
feminizatiom Replacing women with men_ 
leachefs" would be buf "a sorry rcmedy_ for jiny 
difficulty which may exist. More of the father 
in the home, sharing in the life and training of 
the child, is the change more imperatively 
needed. The service of well-trained wom.en 
in education is too important to justify some of 
the slurs which have been recently cast upon it. 
The entrance of women into special fields 
of knowledge, the professions, the sciences, the 
languages, history, and economics, has not only 
greatly enriched their intellectual life, but to a 
large extent satisfied the natural craving of 
nearly all human beings, men and women alike, 
to exercise their mental faculties. There is 
not yet, however, free scope or complete recog- 
nition for women in this direction. It is 
interesting to note in the academic world, for 

I Edith Abbott, Women in Industry, chap. iv. 
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example, how frequently men scholars depend 
on their wivesTor techiiicarco-operation iii'their 
researches and studies, and at the same time 
it is more or less a matter for amused comment 
by thosejwho know the circumstances, when 
the results of the investigations are made public 
without acknowledgment of this source of pro- 
fessional assistance. In this, as in many other 
instances, joy and satisfaction come properly 
from the act of service itself — not from credit 
received; but there seems to be no reason why 
the two should not be combined. 

The plea frequently made for the enriched 
intellectual life, large social usefulness, and 
economic independence for woman has as its 
aim not only greater happiness and satisfaction 
for the individual herself, but to enable her to 
bring "to bear upon her proper problems, 
maternity and child culture, a larger wisdom 
than she now possesses.'" These suggestions 
point to the imperative social demand that 
women be specifically fitted for the duties of 
wife and mother. In a condition of economic 
independence and intellectual and social free- 
dom, maternity will claim its just place in the 
interests of a liberated woman only if as a child 

I Charlotte Perkins Gilman, American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. XIV, p. 605. 
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she is made to understand what the end of this 
function is and its dignity has been impressed 
upon her mind. "-Wifehood and motherhood are 
now frequently placed on too low an economic, 
social, or moral plane, with disastrous results 
tathe individual and to the family. It is time 
that those who believe that the sphere of woman 
should be limited to the walls of her dwelling 
should recognize that the fact that she is a 
woman is not in itself an adequate qualification 
for her task. Throughout all her training there 
should run the idea of her high fimction as a 
wife, as a mother, as a home-maker in the true 
sense. When the shackles of an outworn 
tradition have been thrown off, this function 
will be found not to interfere with the develop- 
ment of that individuality which should be 
treasured, but to contribute to its upbuilding 
and to give opportunity for its free expression 
in a measure but little realized by those who are 
clinging to the traditions of a dead past as the , 
chief means of differentiating women from men. 
The central thought in these suggestions is 
that the home is still "woman's sphere" and 
will always be for most women. In saying 
this, however, it must not be forgotten that the 
home is no longer what it formerly was, that it 
is destined to undergo still more profound \ 
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changes, and that efforts to retain it on its old 
basis will be for the most part futile. 
It has been said that — 

So long as woman was regarded mainly as a vehicle 
for sex gratification and a cheap housekeeper combined, 
so long as it is thought that "the noblest thing any woman 
can do is to be a good wife and mother," so long as women 
are not gladly and consciously recognized by men to 
be a part of the human race as well as bearers of it, that 
long will the ideal of the family leave much to bp desired 
and the actual family remain a heavy sociological 
problem.' 

Happiness, satisfaction, and progress all 
demand a new view of the home as a permanent 
human institution if the highest welfare of the 
individual, the family, and the nation is to be 
secured with its help. Neither men nor women 
should be content to cling to outgrown industrial, 
educational, and social customs as a basis for 
the home. They should rather seek to find 
expression, under changed and ever-changing 
conditions, for those functions of the home which 
will outlast any industrial, educational, or social 
system. Better marriage, higher standards of 
fatherhood and motherhood, wider scope for 
the development of individuality, more intelli- 
gent appreciation of the r61e of. the family in 

' A. B. Wolfe, Proceedings of American Sociological Society, 
Vol. Ill, p. 60. 
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the state, greater privacy, truer protection, more 
generous affection which will bind the family 
^' morq strongly as a unit, these are the ideals 
toward which women must work in new and 
even untried ways in their great ever-old and 
_evei>new sphere. ^ 
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PART II 

CHANGES IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
MACHINERY 



CHAPTER IX 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

The preceding summary has shown that the 
American girl has open before her a wide range 
of activities of which many are carried on out- 
side the home. Through these activities she 
attempts to satisfy imperative needs. She has 
a physical frame to be kept healthy and made 
efficient; intellectual, moral, and spiritual pow- 
ers to be trained and satisfied; social, civic, and 
domestic capacities to exercise ; and often she 
must earn her living. Accordingly she enters 
one of the learned professions, for which specific 
and even prolonged training outside the home 
has always been required; she becomes the head 
of a household and assumes the responsibilities 
connected with the nurture of children, for 
which at an earlier time the home furnished 
adequate training, but for which at present 
general intelligence and the feminine instinct 
are in general considered an adequate outfit; 
she engages in office or clerical work for which 
a slight technical training is required, or she 
becomes an employee in factory or shop, for 
which the possession of a mechanism such as the 
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human body, though undeveloped and untrained, 
is accepted, at the present time, as sufficient. 

The American school system through which 
the girl receives more and more of her training 
has, from the beginning, felt the influence of 
those interests which are chiefly intellectual. 
The learned professions were the only occupa- 
tions in earlier times which required a knowledge 
derived from books. They placed the stamp 
of their own needs on all so-called "education" 
beyond the elementary principles, "the three 
R's." Their control has been relentless, until 
now, under the influence of forces which can- 
not longer be withheld, modifications are grad- 
ually creeping in and the school curriculum is 
slowly responding to the needs created by the 
industrial, civic, domestic, and social changes 
which have been going on. 

The extent to which this adaptation is at pres- 
ent accomplished in the elementary schools may 
fairly be judged by a scrutiny of figures taken 
from the Report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for ipo^-8. It appears 
that the school does not hold the children. Of 
the eighteen millions of children in this country 
less than half complete a grammar-school 
education. 

The following tables show that the number 
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of boys in the eighth grade is less than one-third 
the number in the first, while the proportion 
of the girls in the higher grades is only slightly 
greater. 

TABLE I 

Showing Grade Distributions in 508 Cities and 

Villages of 4,000 to 8,000 Population, 1907-8 



Grade 


Boys 


GWs 


Total 


First 


47,104 
35,354 
33,063 
30,835 
27,272 
22,687 
18,827 
14,372 


45.133 
33.595 
32.499 
30,824 
27,6bs 

24.255 
20,787 
16,446 


92.237 
68,949 
65.562 
61,659 

54.877 
46,912 

39.614 
30.818 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Seventh 


Eighth 





It win be noted that the number of boys in 
the eighth grade is 30 per cent, of the number 
of boys in the first grade, while 36 is the corre- 
sponding figure for girls. 

TABLE II 

Showing Grade Distribution in 532 Cities of 

8,000 Population and Over, 1907-8 



Grade 


Boys 


GMs 


Total 


First 


324.885 
255.372 
241,171 
226,221 
200,189 

164,997 

128,574 

91.S01 


306,503 
243.364 
234,372 
221,886 
200,274 
170,996 
139,352 
102,651 


6^1,^88 




498,736 


Third 


475,543 


Foiurth 


448,107 


Fifth 


400,463 


Sixth 


^^•S.OO^ 


Seventh 


267,926 


Eighth 


194,152 
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Here the number of boys in the eighth grade 
is 28 per cent, of the number in the first; while 
33 is the corresponding number for girls. 

Although there are doubtless other factors 
contributing to this result, it is clear that the 
advantage's of school attendance are not com- 
pelling to either boys or girls, even in the lower 
grades. 

To the extent of the difference between 30 
and 36 or 28 and 33 the elementary school 
seems to meet the needs of girls better than 
those of boys, and it probably does fit girls for 
clerical and commercial positions better than it 
prepares boys for trades or industrial pursuits. 
Nevertheless, a glance will show that even with 
this exception the curriculum has few features 
which indicate striking adaptability to the chief 
needs of girls as they have been described.' 

If the figures for the high school are examined 
they are found to indicate a still lower degree 
of adjustment to needs, for here, while again 

I See, however, the following statement from a recent careful 
and intelligent investigation made under the auspices of the Russell 
Sage Foundation: 

"There is 13 per cent, more retardation (i. e., falling behind 
their class) among boys than among girls, and the percentage of 
girls who complete the common-school course is 17 per cent, 
greater than the percentage of boys. These facts mean that our 
schools as at present constituted are far better fitted to the needs 
of girls than they are to those of the boys." — L. P. Ayres, Laggards 
in Our Schools, p. 6. 
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the needs of the girls seem to be slightly better 
recognized than those of the boys, the propor- 
tion of those in the high school to those in the 
lower grades is so small as to suggest great 
maladjustment, and the situation indicated is 
so much more unfavorable than that in the 
elementary school that an explanation is de- 
manded by the most superficial scrutiny. The 
question suggests itself as to whether those 
responsible for the organization of this portion 
of the system are peculiarly unresponsive to 
the needs of the young people at the adolescent 
period, or whether there may not be some 
special handicap weighting the machinery at 
this point, so that it fails to respond to the same 
stimuli operative upon the lower grades. Here 
the proportions instead of ranging near i to 3 
are reduced to i to 8 or even i to 10 or i to 14. 

The statistics of enrolment and number of 
graduates in high schools in 1907-8, given on 
the following page, are taken from the Report 
of the United States Commissioner 0} Education 
for xgo^-8. The preponderance of girls over 
boys and the small proportion of those who 
complete the course, greater among the girls 
than among the boys, are the striking facts 
here as in the case of the elementary schools. 

A fairer basis of judgment, however, of the 
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STATISTICS OF ENROLMENT AND GRADUATION 

8,960 HIGH SCHOOLS IN UNITED STATES 





Enrolment 


Graduates 


Percentage 


Boys 


327,803 
442,653 


34,488 
55.744 


10.5 


Girls 


12.5 







605 HIGH SCHOOLS IN NEW YOEK 



Boys. 
Girls. 



38,468 

49,199 



2,797 
4.556 



7-25 
9-3 



230 HIGH SCHOOLS IN MASSACHUSETTS 



Boys. 
Girls. 



21,660 

27.387 



2,891 

4,188 



134 

iS-3 



160 HIGH SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA 



Boys. 
Girls. 



3,100 
4,690 



186 
363 



6 

7.2 



98 HIGH SCHOOLS IN KENTUCKY 



Boys. 
Girls. 



3,137 
4,410 



282 

507 



9 



564 HIGH SCHOOLS IN ILLINOIS 



Boys. 
Girls. 



24,137 
31,346 



2,302 
3,666 



9-5 
II. 7 



344 HIGH SCHOOLS IN MISSOUKI 



Boys. 
Girls. 



11,954 
17,102 



1,231 
2,202 



10.3 
12.8 



93 HIGH SCHOOLS IN COLORADO 



Boys. 
Girls. 



4,870 
6,748 



477 

792 



9.8 
II. 8 



162 HIGH SCHOOLS IN CALIPORNIA 



Boys. 
Girls. 



11,762 
15,826 
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present system than is supplied by these figures 
can be obtained by such an examination of 
the system itself as offers opportunity for noting 
the changes which have been made in the recent 
past and are in process of adoption at the pres- 
ent time. 

The succeeding chapters will, therefore, 
present a description of the conditions of forty 
years ago and of the present time in the 
public schools, elementary and secondary, of 
Boston and Chicago. 

In order to help determine the cause for 
the seeming maladjustment of the high school 
to the needs of the students, the demands of 
the next higher grade of educational institu- 
tion — the college — both as to entrance require- 
ments and curriculum wiU be presented. Ac- 
cordingly the conditions prevailing in a typical 
woman's college and in a state university will 
be described as they existed forty years ago 
and as they exist at the present time. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BOSTON, ^ 

1859 AND 1909 ! >^^ 

A scrutiny of the course of study offered to 
the children of Boston during the years 1857-61 
is of interest. The city documents outline that 
course as follows: 

Course of Study for the Primary Schools 
OF Boston, 1857-61' 

SIXTH CLASS 

Tower's Gradual Primer. 

My First School Book, as a spelling-book. 

Pronunciation of words without spelling. 

Pronunciation and spelling combined. 

Spelling without book words that have become 

familiar. 
Counting from i-ioo. 
Drawing on slate or blackboard imitating some mark, 

letter, or other object, or copying from a card. 

FIFTH CLASS 

Tower's Gradual Primer. 

My First School Book, continued as a spelling-book, in 

the columns to the 20th page, and as a reading-book 

in the sentences to the 70th page. 
Numeration or counting from i-ioo. 
Drawing continued, as in the sixth class. 

I "School Committee Documents," City Documents, No. 17, 
chap. xii. 
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FOURTH CLASS 

Tower's Gradual Primer. 

My First School Book, continued as a spelling-book, 

completed as a reading-book. 
Combination of numbers, so as readily to find the page 

in any book. 
Marks of punctuation. 

THIRD CLASS 

Bumstead's Second Reading-Book. 

My First School Book completed as a spelling-book. 

The letters used for numbers to be taught as they occur 

in the captions of the reading-lessons. 
All the numerals and abbreviations on p. 56 of My First 

School Book to be learned. 

SECOND CLASS 

Bumstead's Second Reading-Book. 

Spelling and Thinking Combined, commenced. 

The addition, subtraction, and multiplication tables 

to be learned, and practical questions in these rules 

attended to. 

FIRST CLASS 

Bumstead's Third Reading-Book. 
Spelling and Thinking Combined, completed. 
North American Arithmetic, completed. 
New Testament. 

The scholars in this class must be familiar with practical 
questions in all of the first four rules of arithmetic. 

From this apparently rather bare scheme 
the following interesting facts emerge: 

During the six years for which the "primary 
grades" provided, the time was literally and 
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exclusively devoted to spelling, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, i. e., to the mechanics of reading 
and numbers, with the one exception constituted 
by the requirement regarding the New Testa- 
ment in the first class. 

The achievements of the primary grades are 
reflected, of course, in the requirements of the 
"Grammar" grades which are indicated in 
the following section from the "School Com- 
mittee Document": 

Course of Study for the Grammar Schools 
OF Boston, 1857-61^ 

Sec. 4. Requirements for admission: Any pupil may 
be admitted into the Grammar Schools who, on examina- 
tion by the master, shall be found able to read at first 
sight easy prose; to spell common words of one, two, 
or three syllables; to distinguish and name the marks 
of punctuation; to perform mentally such simple ques- 
tions in addition, subtraction, and division as are found 
in Part I of Emerson's North American Arithmetic; to 
answer readily to any proposed combination of the mul- 
tiplication table in which neither factor exceeds 10; to 
read and write Arabic numbers containing three figures, 
and the Roman numerals as far as the sign of 100; and 
to enunciate clearly and accurately the elementary sounds 
of our language. And no pupil who does not possess 
these qualifications shall be admitted into any Grammar 
School except by special permit of the District Committee. 

I "School Committee Bocuments," op. cit. 
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To those who could comply with these re- 
quirements the following course of study was 
open, in which in addition to courses giving 
the technique of reading, writing, and number- 
ing are offered what might be called content 
courses in geography and history. 

Sec. 7. No lesson shall be assigned to boys to 
be studied out of school hours longer than can be 
acquired in an hour's study by boys of good capacity. 

No out-of-school lessons shall be assigned to girls. 

FOURTH CLASS 

(i) Worcester's Spelling-Book; (2) Hillard's Fourth- 
Class Reader; (3) Writing in each school in such writing- 
book as the District Committee may approve; (4) Draw- 
"ig; (S) Warren|Colburn's First Lessons, new edition, 
with lessons in written arithmetic on the slate and black- 
board; (6) Warren's Primary Geography. 

THIED CLASS 

(i) Worcester's Spelling-Book; (2) Hillard's Third- 
Class Reader; (3) Writing, as in fourth class; (4) Warren 
Colbum's First Lessons, new edition, with lessons in 
written arithmetic on the slate and blackboard; (5) 
Drawing; (6) Warren's Common-School Geography; 
(7) Tower's Elements of English Grammar. 

SECOND CLASS 

(i) Spelling; (2) Hillard's Second-Class Reader; 
(3) Writing, as in fourth class; (4) Warren Colburn's 
First Lessons, new edition, and Eaton's Arithmetic; (5) 
Warren's Common School Geography, with exercises in 
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map-drawing, on the blackboard and by pen and pencil; 
(6) Tower's Elements of English Grammar, or Bullion's 
Analytical and Practical Grammar; (7) Exercises in 
drawing and composition, and in the boys' schools, dec- 
lamation; (8) Swan's First Lessons in the History of 
the United States. 

FIRST CLASS 

(i) Spelling; (2) Reading in Hillard's First-Class 
Reader or in the Progressive Speaker and Common-School 
Reader, at the election of the subcommittee of each 
school; (3) Writing, as in fourth class; (4) Geography, 
as in second class; (5) Warren Colburn's First Lessons, 
new edition, and Eaton's Arithmetic; (6) Bullion's 
Analytical and Practical Grammar; (7) Exercises in 
composition and, in the boys' schools, in declamation; 
(8) Drawing; (9) Worcester's Dictionary; (10) Book- 
keeping by single and double entry; (11) Worcester's 
History; (12) Hall's Manical of Morals, a Monday morn- 
ing lesson with oral instruction; (13) Instruction in 
natural philosophy, using Parker's Compendium or 
Olmstead's Rudiments as a textbook, with the philosophi- 
cal apparatus provided for the schools, shall be given 
at least to the first division of the first class; (14) Instruc- 
tion in physical geography by occasional exercises, the 
treatise of Warren or of Cartfe being used as a textbook; 

(15) Stearns's Practical Guide to English Pronunciation; 

(16) Hooker's Primary Physiology. 

It is not without interest that the capacity 
of the boys to add an hour of home work was 
recognized or that the greater preoccupation 
of the girls with home duties was understood 
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as preventing their extending their school duties 
beyond school hours; nor is it without interest 
that for the boy provision begins to be made in 
training for what is now known as public 
appearance. 

The high-school course is subject to consider- 
able elaboration; further language, an intro- 
duction to philosophical modes of thinking, 
music, finally science and method of teaching 
open up the world of art and recognize and 
provide for the professional idea. 

Course of Study for the Girls' High and 
Normal School of Boston, 1857-61' 

Secs. 4 and 5. Admission requirements: Candidates 
for admission must be over fifteen and not more than 
nineteen years of age. They must present certificates 
of recommendation from the teachers whose schools 
they last attended, and must pass a satisfactory examina- t^ 
tion in the following branches: viz., spelling, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English grammar, geography, and 
history. The examinations shall be conducted by the 
instructors of the schools, both orally and written, from 
written questions previously prepared by them and 
approved by the Committee of the school. 

JUNIOR class 

Reading, spelling, and writing continued; arithmetic, 

grammar, and geography reviewed; physical geography; 

natural philosophy; analysis of language and structure 

I "School Committee Documents," op. cit. 
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of sentences; synonyms; rhetoric; exercises in English 
composition; history; Latin, begun; exercises in draw- 
ing and in vocal music. 

MIDDLE CLASS 

Natural philosophy, continued; English literature; 
algebra; moral philosophy; Latin, continued; French, 
begun (instruction given by a native French teacher); 
rhetoric, with exercises in composition, continued; physi- 
ology, with lectures; general history; exercises in draw- 
ing and in vocal music; reading standard English works, 
with exercises in criticism. 

SENIOR CLASS 

Latin and French, continued; geometry; general 
history; intellectual philosophy; astronomy; chemistry, 
with lectures; exercises in composition; exercises in 
drawing and in vocal music ; exercises in critical composi- 
tion; a careful examination of works of the best English 
authors; instruction in the theory and practice of teach- 
ing. Such instruction in music shall be given to all pupils 
as may qualify them to teach vocal music in our public 
schools. 

Turning now to the present time, the follow- 
ing scheme offered for the current year is pre- 
sented. Here it is noticeable that "literatvire" as 
well as reading, that is content as well as tech- 
nique, is introduced in the first grade; that 
training for the hand through manual or domes- 
tic arts begins as early as the second year; 
while the science and art of caring for the body 
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are brought to the attention of the child in the 
third year. In the light of the latter fact, the 
following outline of the course offered in these 
subjects during the last year of the grade-school 
experience is significant. 

Physiology and Hygiene 

GRADE Vin. SIXTY MINUTES A WEEK 

I. Review of general physiology, -personal and home 
hygiene 
Connect with English. 
Connect with Civil Government. 
Show the necessity for government action. 
Relation of the individual to the home, to 

the school, and to the community. 
Dependence of the general welfare of society 

upon the individual. 
Duty of the government to promote the gen- 
eral welfare. 
Show that certain laws pertaining to the public 
health should be national in scope, that 
certain laws should be controlled by the 
state, that certain laws should be controlled 
by the city. 

II. School and public hygiene 

Show by statistics or transmission of disease the 
relation of 
Personal hygiene to public health. 
Home hygiene to public health. 
School hygiene to public health. 
Public hygiene to public health. 
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III. Boards of Health (Review points taught in Civil 

Government.) 
Necessity. 

State; appointment. 
City or town; appointment. 

IV. Study of some public-health problems 

Food supply. 

Reasons for protection. 
Adulteration. 
Meaning. 
Result. 

Protection from inspection by United 
States government. 
Careless handling. 
Inspection of milk, meat, fish, bakeries. 
Water supply. 
Boston's supply. 
Wells and springs. 
Ice. 
Impure air. 
Protection from: 
Ventilation. 

Board of Health regulations for school 
houses, tenements, lodging-houses, 
factories, workshops, and stores. 
Sanitation: 
Board of Health laws. 
House cleaning. 
Plumbing: 
Requirements. 
Inspection (Board of Health laws). 
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Sewage: 

Study of disposal (Board of Health 
laws). 
Garbage and Waste. 
Dangerous and offensive employments. 
Characteristics. 

Study of some typical industries in 
Massachusetts. 
Contagion. 

V. Special school hygiene 
Physical training. 
Lists of some good gymnastic exercises, sports, 

games, and plays. 
Concentration: 
Meaning of. 
Necessity for (apply to modern methods of 

living). 
Work accomplished. 
Quality; quantity. 
Conditions for. 
Environment. 
Air, light, temperature, attractions likely 
to interfere. 
Personal. 
Health, feeling toward the work, self- 
control, best time for the work. 
Drugs: 
Meaning. 
Use. 
Types: 
Narcotics. 
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Alcohol: 
Properties. 

Value in arts and industries. 
Manufacture. 
Use as a beverage. 
Emphasize: 

Its effect upon power of body to resist 

disease. 
Its relation to success in the industrial 

world. 
Its relation to the state and nation, 
as regards poverty, crime, and 
expense. 
Tuberculosis. 

The conscious use of the opening exercises 
for purposes of moral training renders significant 
the following notes from the Public School Reg- 
ulations:^ 

Moral Training 
opening exercises 
(Sixty minutes a week for the first three grades, thirty 
minutes a week for the remaining grades) 
Note I. — Teachers are directed to give instruction 
for a few minutes in good manners and good morals at 
the opening of school in the morning and at other favor- 
able opportunities. In giving this instruction, teachers 
should keep strictly within the bounds of manners and 
morals, and thus avoid all occasions for treating of or 
alluding to sectarian subjects. 

I Regulations of the Public Schools of the City of Boston, sec. 225. 
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Note 2. — "All preceptors and teachers of academies, 
and all other instructors of youth shall exert their best 
endeavors to impress on the minds of children and youth 
committed to their care and instruction the principles 
of piety and justice, and a sacred regard for truth, love 
of their country, humanity, and universal benevolence, 
sobriety, industry and frugality, chastity, moderation 
and temperance, and those other virtues which are the 
ornament of human society, and the basis upon which 
a republican constitution is founded; and they shall 
endeavor to lead their pupils, as their ages and capacities 
will admit, into a clear understanding of the tendency 
of the above-mentioned virtues to preserve and perfect 
a republican constitution and secure the blessings of 
liberty as well as to promote their future happiness, and 
also to point out to them the evil tendency of the opposite 
vices." — Revised Laws of the State of Massachusetts, 
chap. 42, sec. 18. 

Note 3. — In all intercourse with the pupils they 
(the teachers) shall strive to impress on their minds, both 
by precept and example, the principles of morality, truth, 
justice, and patriotism, and to train them up to a true 
comprehension of the rights, duties, and dignities of 
American citizenship, and the avoidance of falsehood, 
idleness, and profanity. 

For the student who has completed the work 
of the grades, Boston offers one of three courses : 
that offered by the Girls' Latin School, or by 
the High School of Practical Arts, or by the 
Girls' High School. 

For the girl who has chosen to go to college, 
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the Latin School offers the following programme 
of studies: 



BOSTON GIRLS' LATIN SCHOOL 
Course of SxtrDY, 1909. Subjects and Fesiods per Week 



Subjects 



Sixth 



Fath 



Fourth 



Thiid 



Second 



First 



English and history 

Latin 

Geography 

Physiology and hygiene. . 

Mathematics 

Gymnastics and singing . 

Botany 

French or German 

Botany and physiology . . 

Greek* 

Physics 



6 

S 
2 

i 

4i 



6 

S 

4 
2 



3i 
i 



4i 

3i 



* German may be taken instead of Greek. 

The rigidity of this course is noteworthy. 
Light may be thrown upon this fact by a scrutiny 
of the requirements of admission to colleges 
which have but slightly modified their require- 
ments in the past quarter of a century. 

For the girl who looks forward to remaining 
at home and wishes that home life to be 
illumined by scientific insight and made efficient 
by the acquisition of the domestic arts, or for 
the girl who expects to become a wage-earner 
in the exercise of one of the sewing trades, the 
High School of Practical Arts provides the fol- 
lowing training: 
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BOSTON HIGH SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ARTS 
Course or Study, igop. Subjects and Periods per Week 



Subjects 

English 

History and civil govern- 
ment 

Mathematics 

Art 

Sewing 

Cooking and housewifery 

Choral practice 

Physical training 

Foreign languages 

Chemistry 

Biology (one-half year) . . . 

Physics (one-half year) . . . 

Household accounts (one- 
half year) 

Home nursing (one-half 
year) 

Economics 



First 


Second 


Thiid 


Year 


Year 


Yeai 


s 


4 


4 


2 


2 


2 


4 






4 


s 


s 


6 






4 






I 


I 


I 


2 


I 


I 




3 


3 




4 


2 

2 



Fourth 
Year 



In the second, third, and fourth years the 
pupil chooses between the dressmaking, milli- 
nery, or housekeeping course for ten periods 
per week. 

The purpose of this school is to give full 
opportunity for the development of that type 
of students whose talents lie more in lines of 
doing and expressing than in lines of acquisition. 

The course of study is presented under two 
general heads — academic and industrial. 

The Industrial Department at present offers 
a course in household science to girls who desire 
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to make an intelligent study of the home from 
the standpoints of sanitation, furnishing, deco- 
ration, and care, and dressmaking and milli- 
nery courses which aim to give ideals, taste, 
and skiU which shall have money-earning value 
for the possessor. 

The educational, value of this course is 
described as foUows: 

The high-school girl is at the age when she is working 
up to some of the larger problems of life. She is begin- 
ning to question her own place and her own relation to 
society. 

It is the critical period at which to present to her the 
problems of the home and through these to give her a 
broader and more intelligent outlook that will enable 
her better to adjust herself to life. 

It is the purpose of the course to make her f amiKar 
with some of the home problems and to help her 
to develop a sense of civic responsibility, to help her to 
establish good standards, and to give her a sense of com- 
parative values. 

PRACTICAL VALUE 

Power to make application of theoretical principles. 

Perseverance in carrying out design. 

Judgment as to time required for different processes. 

Intelligence in buying with the ability to select a good 
article. 

Ability to organize and control material. 

Ability to carry through a process which involves the 
co-ordination of details. 
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Training in accuracy and exactness with the ability 
to distinguish between the essentials and non-essentials. 

The power to carry out household processes so that 
she might do her own work, if necessary. 

Accompanying this is a descriptive statement 
of the work done in the courses and the reference 
books used. 

For the girl who has chosen neither of these 
lines of interest, who may either not have chosen 
at all, or who may have chosen some one of the 
lines of employment of a clerical or office type, 
the high school offers a wide range of choices, 
as shown by the table on opposite page. 

A diploma is awarded to pupils who have 
won seventy-six points, which usually requires 
four years' attendance. The amount of work 
represented by one period a week for one year 
in any study counts as one point toward winning 
a diploma. The points offered for a diploma 
must include 

i) Six points in physical training. 

2) One point in hygiene. 

3) Three points in choral practice. 

4) At least thirteen points in English. 

5) At least seven points in the same foreign language 
or in phonography and typewriting. 

6) At least four points in mathematics or in book- 
keeping. 

7) At least three points in history. 
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8) At least three points in science. 

9) Not more than fifteen points for drawing, house- 
hold science and arts, manual training, and music com- 
bined are allowed to coimt toward a diploma. 

BOSTON HIGH SCHOOLS 
CoiTRSE OF Study, 1909. Subjects and Pesiods per Week 



Subjects 



First 

Year 

Prescribed 



Second 

Year 

Prescribed 



Third 

Year 

Prescribed 



Physical training 

Hygiene 

Choral practice 

English 

Algebra or 

Bookkeeping or 

Latin, Frendi, or German 



History 

Biology 

Manual training. . . 

Drawing 

Music 

Mathematics 

Greek 

Latin 

French 

German 

Spanish 

Pliysics 

Bookkeeping 

Phonography and 

writing 

Commercial geography. . . 

Physiology 

Chemistry 

Household science and arts 
Commercial law. . . 
Civil government. . 

English 

Physical geography 

Economics 

Physical training. . . 
Choral practice 



5 

4-S 

4-S 

4-5 

Elective 

3-5 
3-5 
3-5 
3-S 



type- 



4-5 



Elective 
3-5 
3-5 
3-5 
3-5 
2 

3-5 
3-5 
3-5 
3-5 
3-5 
3-5 
3-5 
3-5 

3-5 
3-S 



I 
3.4,5 



Elective 
3-5 

3-5 
2 

3-S 
3-S 
3-5 
3-S 
3-5 
3-5 
3-5 



3-S 

3-S 
3-5 
3-5 
3-5 
3-5 
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A part of the time assigned to the opening 
exercises is used in giving instruction in morals 
and manners. 

It is quite possible for a girl to enter college 
on graduating from this school provided she 
chooses her studies accordingly from the time 
of her admission. By every year that she 
delays this decision it becomes the more difficult, 
even impossible, for her to continue her intel- 
lectual training under the direction of college 
authorities. Not only are the subjects deter- 
mined through which mental discipline is to 
be acquired, but very precise and specific details 
of method and content are laid down by college- 
entrance boards. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO, 
1861 AND 1909 

Turning from the Boston to the Chicago 
schools, the early programme is given in order 
that it may be compared with that of Boston 
and also that a wider view may be attained of 
the educational standards of that time than 
would be possible by a scrutiny of the pro- 
gramme of one city only. 

It is interesting to note that in the Chicago 
programme devices for securing information 
as well as the technique of reading, writing, 
and ciphering were present in the first grade, 
instruction with regard to "common things" 
being supplied from the beginning. The course 
is still, however, one fitting the child to acquire 
through books exclusively and, except for a 
slight acquisition of drawing, to express himself 
verbally. That the course was "too theoreti- 
cal" was iirged as one reason for improvement 
eight years later, when a new curriculum was 
introduced which would : 

(i) make the instruction less theoretical and more 
practical; for example, a pupil leaving school at the end 
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of the lowest grade will at least be able to write his own 
name; at the end of the primary grades he will have a 
practical knowledge of the fundamental rules of arithme- 
tic, will be able to read tolerably well and to write a 
legible hand, and in fact he will have attained some- 
thing useful in after-life wherever he may be compelled 
to leave the school; (2) require a little less of the text- 
book and more of the teacher; (3) call for results and 
leave methods to the judgment of the individual teacher.' 

The changes then introduced need not be 
indicated here in detail. The educational 
trend may be seen more clearly if this pro- 
gramme be compared with the curriculum in 
force in 1909. 

Course of Study Adopted March 6, 1861 
tenth grade 

Oral instruction, embracing lessons on common 
things; on form; color; animals; morals and manners. 
Two or more lessons a day, each from five to eight minutes 
long. 

Repeating verses and maxims, singly and in concert. 

Reading from blackboard and from Webb's Charts, 
with exercises in spelling, both by letters and by sounds. 
Two or more lessons a day. The six charts completed. 

Counting from one to sixty. Simple exercises in 
adding, with use of numeral frame. 

Drawing on the slate, imitating letters, figures, and 
other objects from Philbrick's Primary School Tablets, 
Nos. I, 2, and g, and from other copies. Printing the 

I Minutes of the Board of Education. 
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reading and spelling lessons and the numerals as far as 
learned. Two or more exercises a day. (All pupils 
must be provided with slate and pencils.) 

Physical exercises as often as once every half -hour; 
each exercise from three to five minutes. 

The recitations in this grade should never exceed 
twenty minutes in length. In ordinary lessons, fifteen 
minutes will be time enough, and in some lessons ten 
minutes. 

NINTH GRADE 

Oral instruction embracing lessons on parts, form, 
and color, illustrated by common objects; on animals, 
mostly those with which the children are already familiar; 
morals and manners; miscellaneous topics. Two or 
more lessons a day, each from five to ten minutes long. 

Verses and maxims. 

Reading and spelling; blackboard exercises continued. 
Webb's Charts reviewed. Philbrick's Tablets Nos. 15 
and 16; Primer to Lesson LIV, p. 41, and reviewed. 
Spelling both by letters and by sounds. The exercise 
in both reading and spelling to be heard twice a day. 

Counting from one to one hundred forward and back- 
ward. Reading and writing Arabic numbers to 100. 
Addition tables from blackboard, 510 forward and back- 
ward, in course; also by taking any of the numbers 
irregularly; with use of numeral frame; Roman numer- 
als to LX both in course and out of course. 

Exercises at least twice a day with slate and pencil, 
using Philbrick's Tablets, Nos. 5, 7, and 10, and other 
copies; printing-lessons in spelling numerals, etc. 

Physical exercises, from two to five minutes at a time, 
not less than five times a day. 
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EIGHTH GRADE 

Oral instruction: size; general qualities; trades and 
professions; moral lessons; miscellaneous topics. Two 
or more oral exercises a day, each from five to twelve 
minutes long. 

Primer completed. First Reader to Lesson L, p. 59, 
and reviewed, with punctuation, definitions, and illustra- 
tions; short daily drill in enunciation, using Philbrick's 
Tablets Nos. 11 and 12. Spelling the columns of words, 
and words selected from the reading-lessons, both by 
letters and by sounds. 

Drawing and printing: two or more exercises a day 
with slate and pencil or paper and pencil, using Philbrick's 
Tablets Nos. 6, 8, 17, and 18, and other copies, and print- 
ing-lessons in spelling and arithmetic. 

"First Part" to subtraction, p. 18. Extemporaneous 
exercises in adding series of numbers (see 4th direction) ; 
reading and writing Roman numerals to 100. 

Physical exercises, from two to five minutes at a time, 
not less than five times a day. 

SEVENTH GRADE 

Oral instruction: form; size; weight; animals; 
the five senses; common things; miscellaneous topics; 
morals and manners. Two or more oral exercises a 
day, each from five to twelve minutes long. 

Last half of First Reader completed and reviewed, 
with punctuation, definitions, and illustrations. Short 
daily drill in enunciation, using Philbrick's Tablets, 
Nos. II, 12, 13, and 14. 

Spelling both by letters and by sounds, from Speller 
to sec. 8, p. 33, and from reading-lessons. 
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Drawing and printing: two or more lessons a day, 
using Philbrick's Tablets Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, 18, tq, and 
20, and other copies; and printing-lesson in spelling. 

"First Part" to Lesson VI in multiplication, p. 32. 
Ejrtemporaneous exercises in adding and subtracting 
series of numbers (4). 

Physical exercises, from two to four minutes at a time, 
not less than five times a day. 

SIXTH GRADE 

Oral instruction: form; animals; shells; foreign prod- 
ucts; miscellaneous topics; common things; manners 
and morals. Two or more oral exercises a day, each 
from eight to fifteen minutes long. 

Reading and spelling: first half of the Second Reader 
completed and reviewed, with punctuation, definitions, 
and illustrations. Frequent exercises in enunciation, 
from Tablets Nos. 1 1 and 1 2 . Spelling both by letters and 
by sounds, with definitions from Speller to sec. 12, p. 47, 
and from reading-lessons. 

Drawing, writing, etc., with slate and pencil or paper 
and pencil, using drawing-cards when obtainable, cuts 
from books, and other copies, writing the large and small 
letters of the alphabet in plain script hand, using Phil- 
brick's Tablets, Nos. 3 and 4 and Payson, Dunton and 
Scribner's Chart. , 

"First Part" in Arithmetic completed. Extempora- 
neous exercises in combining series of numbers (4) ; read- 
ing and writing Arabic and Roman numbers to 1,000. 

Abbreviations. 

Physical exercises, from two to four minutes at a 
time, not less than four times a day. 
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riFTH GRADE 

Oral instruction: form; common things; trees, 
plants, etc.; geography; miscellaneous topics; morals 
and manners. Two or more oral exercises a day, each 
from ten to twenty minutes long. 

Reading and spelling: last half of Second Reader 
completed and reviewed, with punctuation, definitions, 
and illustrations. Frequent exercises in enunciation 
from Tablets Nos. ii and 12. Spelling both by letters 
and by sounds, with definitions, from Speller to sec. 16, 
p. 58, and from reading-lessons. 

Drawing, writing, etc., with slate or lead pencil; 
using cuts from books, drawing-cards when obtainable, 
and other copies; writing with ink in script hand, from 
Philbrick's Tablets, Payson, Dunton and Scribner's 
Chart and in Writing-Book No. i or No. 2, or both. 

Colburn's First Lessons, to sec. 3, p. 41. Multipli- 
cation table extended to 12X12 and Division table 
to i44-f-i2, in course and out of course. Extempora- 
neous exercises in combining series of numbers (4); 
reading and writing Arabic numbers to 10,000. 

Abbreviations reviewed. 

Declamations and recitations. 

Physical exercises, from two to four minutes at a 
time, not less than four times a day. 

FOURTH GRADE 

Oral instruction: sound; light; air and water; 
meteorology; miscellaneous topics; morals and man- 
ners. The time devoted to oral instruction each week 
to be equal in amount to fifteen minutes a day. 

Geography from the textbook to Part II, p. 19, and 
reviewed. 
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Construction of sentences. 

Third Reader to Lesson LXIX, p. 175, with punctua- 
tion, definitions and illustrations, and elementary sounds. 

Written and oral spelling, with definitions, from 
Speller to sec. 22, p. 90, and from reading-lessons. 

Drawing. 

Writing in Book No. 2 or No. 3, or both. 

Colbum's First Lessons to sec. 6, p. 70, and reviewed. 
Slate arithmetic to long division, p. 64, and reviewed. 
Extemporaneous exercises in combining series of 
numbers (4). 

Declamations and recitations. 

Physical exercises, from two to four minutes at a 
time, not less than three times a day. 

THIRD GRADE 

Oral instruction: historical sketches; electricity and 
magnetism; minerals; morals and manners; familiar 
exercises in grammar, embracing the parts of speech 
and construction of sentences. The time devoted to 
oral instruction each week to be equal in amount to 
fifteen minutes a day. 

Geography, to commerce of U. S., p. 50, and reviewed, 
with map-drawing. 

Larger Grammar to the verb, p. 66, with lessons in 
the use of language — to follow oral exercises in grammar. 

Third Reader completed and Fourth Reader to Lesson 
XLVII, p. 125, with punctuation, definitions and illus- 
trations, and elementary sounds. 

Written and oral spelling, with definitions, from 
Speller to sec. 25, p. 119, and from reading-lessons. 

Writing in Book No. 3 or No. 4, or both. 

Colbum's First Lessons, to sec. 12, p. 106, and 
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reviewed. Slate arithmetic to addition of denominate 
numbers, p. 119, and reviewed. Extemporaneous 
exercises in combining series of numbers (4). 

Declamations and recitations. 

Physical exercises, from two to four minutes at a time, 
not less than three times a day. 

SECOND GRADE 

Oral instruction: properties of matter; laws of 
motion, etc.; physiology and hygiene; morals and 
manners. The time devoted to oral instruction each 
week to be equal in amount to fifteen minutes a day. 

Grammar, to classification of sentences, p. 118. 

Compositions, abstracts, and written reviews. 

Geography to Asia, p. 76, and reviewed, with map- 
drawing from memory. 

History of the United States, to the Revolution, p. 145, 
and reviewed. 

Fourth Reader complete, with punctuation, definitions 
and illustrations, and elementary sounds. 

Written and oral spelling with definitions, from 
Speller to sec. 28, p. 138, and from reading-lessons. 

Writing in Book No. 4 or No. 5, or both. 

Colburn's First Lessons completed and reviewed. 
Slate arithmetic to analysis, p. 201, and reviewed. 
Extemporane'ous exercises in combining series of 
numbers (4). 

Declamations and recitations. 

Physical exercises, from two to four minutes at a 
time, not less than three times a day. 

FIRST GRADE 

Oral exercises: popular astronomy; elementary 
bookkeeping; government; heat; geology; morals and 
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manners. The time devoted to oral instruction each 
week to be equal in amount to fifteen minutes a day. 

Grammar completed, with parsing and analysis from 
reading-book. 

Compositions, abstracts, and written reviews. 

Geography completed and reviewed, with map 
drawing from memory and use of terrestrial globe. 

History of the United States, completed and reviewed. 
Outlines of English history, with review. 

First-Class Reader, with explanations, analysis of 
derivative and compound words, and elementary 
sounds. 

Written exercises in spelling from reading-lessons, 
and other words selected by the teacher. Analysis of 
derivative and compound words, and a few selected 
rules of spelling. 

Writing-Books selected from Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
and II. 

Slate arithmetic completed and reviewed. Extem- 
poraneous exercises in combining series of numbers (4) ; 
difScult examples of Colburn's First Lessons reviewed. 

Declamations and recitations. 

Physical exercises, from two to four minutes at a 
time, not less than three times a day. 

The following tabular outline of the present 
course of study is accompanied in the published 
school programme with full and detailed speci- 
fications as to the way in which each subject 
is to be developed. It would otherwise be 
without much significance as showing any 
change in the aim and content of education. 
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COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO, 1909-10 

Time Schedule 



Subject 



Grades 



I 

Min. 



II 

Min. 



Ill 
Min. 



IV 
Min. 



V 
Min. 



VI 

Min. 



vn 

Min. 



vin 

Min. 



Opening exercise . . 

English 

History and civics . 

Mathematics 

Singing 

Geography 

Nature-study 

Writing 

Drawing 

Manual training . . 
Physical culture . . . 

Recesses 

Study period 



25 
775 



25 
775 



25 

600 



25 
435 



75 



75 



250 
75 



100 
60 
90 

150 
100 

125 



75 
90 

150 
180 

125 



75 
90 
90 
75 
125 



250 
75 

200 
60 

75 
90 
90 
75 
125 



25 
410 

90 
160 

90 

150 
60 
60 
90 
90 
SO 
125 
100 



25 

410 

90 

i6o 
90 

150 
60 
60 
90 
90 
SO 
125 
100 



25 

410 

160* 

160 

90 

160* 

60 

so 

90 
180 

so 
125 
100 



25 
410 
160 
160 

go 

60 

50 

90 

180 

5° 

125 

100 



* Geograplly first half of year. History last half. The programme to be 
arranged to provide time for German or Latin in schools where these subjects 
are taught. 

The following descriptive analysis of the 
methods followed in one subject is given in 
detail to illustrate the adaptation of the course 
of study to the child's need : 

History and Civics 

History and civics, in first, second, third, and fourth 
grades, should be treated as English, and time taken 
from that allotted to English. 

Emphasize biographies and strive to connect the com- 
mon experiences of life with the school-work in this and 
other subjects. Many of the topics on institutional life 
can be taught only when occasion favors; others can be 
taught at any time. 
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Every opportunity should be utilized to teach children 
to respect the personal and property rights of others, as 
well as the duty of protecting public property, and the 
legal and social relations existing between the public 
and public officials. 

riEST GRADE 

Stories illustrating phases of social life. 

Historic anniversaries — Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Washington's Birthday, Lincoln's Birthday, Decoration 
Day. 

Institutional life: make selections from the following 
topics: trades and occupations — ^baker, carpenter, mason, 
plumber, dressmaker, blacksmith, expressman; public 
servants — ^lamplighter, garbage man, street sprinkler, 
policeman, engineer, janitor, teacher, principal, etc. 

SECOND GRADE 

Stories of real or ideal people. 

The historical national anniversaries. 

Institutional life: study of types of primitive life, of 
which ours is a development, such as the hunter and 
trapper, the shepherd, the farmer, the potter, the spinner, 
and the weaver. 

THIRD GRADE 

Teach phases of social life by means of stories and 
material chosen from explorations, our colonial history, 
and from Greek and Teutonic mythology and history. 

Anniversaries as ia first and second grade. 

Organized civic institutions: fire department; army 
and navy. 

Current events. 
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FOURTH GRADE 

History of Illinois. 

Indians of Illinois. 

Explorers — Marquette, Joliet, and La Salle. 

History of Chicago — historic places, incidents, statues, 
or monuments in. the city. 

James Watt and George Stephenson and the steam 
engine; Robert Fulton and the steamboat; Samuel 
F. B. Morse and the telegraph; Eli Whitney and the 
cotton gin; Cyrus McCormick and the reaper; Cyrus 
Field and the Atlantic cable. 

National anniversaries to be used as centers for 
related history. 

Civic institutions: life-saving service; lighthouse 
service; post-ofl&ce service. 

Current events. 

FIFTH GRADE 

Biographies: make selections from the following 
list: Columbus, De Soto, Drake, John Smith, Miles 
Standish, William Penn, Benjamin Franklin, Lafayette, 
Daniel Boone, Lewis and Clarke, Andrew Jackson, Com- 
modore Perry, General Scott, General Grant, Commo- 
dore Farragut, Admiral Dewey, John Paul Jones, George 
Rogers Clarke. 

Indians — mound-builders, cliff dwellers. 

Civics — ^work of policeman, fireman, teacher, and 
other public officers. 

Institutions for care of sick, insane, blind, aged and 
helpless, unfortunate poor, orphans. 

Water and sewage systems; public parks and play- 
grounds. 

Current events. 
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SIXTH GRADE 

A general view of the whole course of United States 
history. No intensive study of any portion. Use the 
textbook as a reader, finishing the book. 

Civics: prior to all election days discuss with the 
children forms of government of city, county, state, and 
nation: offices; method of nomination and election of 
officers; how the statutes of the state and city are made 
and enforced; duty of citizens, including children, to 
obey aU laws. 

Teach responsibility of citizens, including children, 
for a beautiful city, so far as home yards and streets are 
concerned, both as to planting and cleanliness, back 
yards and alleys; gardening; all having to do with civic 
life. 

The school premises as a center of influence. 

Studj of current events as in preceding grades. 

SEVENTH GRADE 

Study of the following topics with a view to preparing 
for more careful study of American history: sketch of 
feudalism, manorial and castle life, especially applied 
to England; stories of the crusades, as to their effect in 
enlarging the mental horizon of Europe and their stimu- 
lation of commercial enterprise; the story of Venice and 
Genoa as commercial cities, and the transfer of trade to 
the Hanseatic cities of the Atlantic coast; the fall of 
Constantinople, as to its effects upon commerce; inven- 
tions, such as mariner's compass, printing, gunpowder, 
sextant, etc.; sketch growth of English constitutional 
guaranties, such as Magna Charta, Petition of Right, 
Bill of Rights, organization of House of Commons, etc. 
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Study of history of the United States to the consti- 
tutional period, 1789. 

Study of current events, as in preceding grade. 

EIGHTH GRADE 

A connected study of United States history from the 
close of the Revolution to the present time. 

Study growth of ideas of popular representation in 
the American colonies, developed in New England in 
the town meeting, and elsewhere in legislative bodies 
legalized by charters. 

Study increase of freedom under the English govern- 
ment, beginning with Magna Charta, its influence on the 
colonies (see Seventh Grade). 

Compare English freedom of the individual with 
American. 

Study formation of Constitution, comparing it with 
the Articles of Federation, state constitution, and city 
charter. 

Study territorial growth, industrial and social 
development. 

Current events. 

Turning to the high school of the present 
time, the course of study shown in the table 
on opposite page is offered. 

The choice from among the studies offered 
must be made subject to the foUowinglimitations: 

A complete curriculum consists of sixteen 
credits, one credit to be given for a study pur- 
sued successfully five days a week for forty 
weeks; fractional credits for studies pursued 
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a proportionately less time. For graduation 
the requirements are three and one-half con- 

CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOLS 
Course of Study, 1909 



Subject 



First 
Yeab 



= i 



Second 

Year 






Third 
Year 



Fourth 
Year 






English 

Latin 

German 

French 

Spanish 

Greek 

Mathematics 

Physiography 

Physiology 

Accounting 

Biology 

Stenography and type- 
writing 

Civics 

History 

Physics or chemistry . 

Commercial geography 

Geology 

Astronomy 

Commercial law 

Economics 

Drawing 

Music 

Physical culture 

Domestic science and 
arts 



40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 



40 
40 

20 
20 
20 
20 
40 
40 
40 

SO 



secutive years of English; two consecutive 
years of some foreign language; two consecu- 
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tive semesters of mathematics; four semesters 
of science; and two semesters of history. 

Here, as in the case of the Boston course of 
study, the programme of the high school sug- 
gests several rather definite groups of stu- 
dents. The requirements of those who are going 
to college, into business, or into positions of a 
clerical nature are well met. For those who have 
no such definite programme, or who need to 
have suggestion come through the hand by 
doing rather than through the eye or the ear, 
little provision has been made. 

For such girls as will probably remain at 
home and would like to become intelligent 
consumers the following course has been intro- 
duced : 

Course in Domestic Science in Chicago 
High Schools, 1909 
i. recitation and general reference 

A. Kitchen — arrangement, care 

1. Selection, use, and care of utensils, tables, sinks, 

refrigerators, etc. 

2. Stoves, fuels, and fires. 

B. Physiology 

With special reference to digestion, narcotics, and 
stimulants. 

C. General classification of foods 

1. Incombustibles — water, mineral matter. 

2. Combustibles — nitrogenous, carbonaceous. 
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D. Ejject of dry or moist heat on C i, 2 

E. General study of foods 

1. Change produced by cooking. 

2. Digestibility. 

3. Meeting the needs of the body. 

4. Nutritive value of different foods. 

5. Inexpensive foods and their nutritive value. 

6. Attractive preparation of foods, particularly 

inexpensive foods. 

7. Methods of keeping foods fresh (refrigeration); 

effect on the food. 

8. Methods of preserving food. 

9. Adulterations — harmless, harmful. 

F. Marketing. Study of quality, purity, condition, and 

cost relative to nutritive value 

1. Vegetables. 

2. Dairy products and their substitutes. 
3- Eggs. 

4. Meats. 

5. Fruits. 

6. Manufactured foods. 

G. Dining-room — arrangement, care 

1. Laying table. 

2. Serving foods. 

3. Serving a meal — ^breakfast, dinner, or luncheon. 

(Cost of meals to be limited to a specified 
sum.) 

4. Duties of host, hostess, waiter, or waitress. 

n. LABORATORY WORK 

I. Incombustibles 

a) Water — ^filtration, softening, hardening. 

h) Mineral matter — salt, phosphate, or lime, etc. 
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Combustibles (animal and vegetable foods) 
a) Eggs — cooked in various ways. 
6) Milk — its uses in the preparation of other foods. 
Study of milk, butter, cream, cheese. 

c) Vegetables and fruits — kinds of; steaming, 

boiling, baking. 

d) Cereals — methods of preparation for table 

(including made-overs) . 

e) Oils and fats. 

(i) Vegetable oils — olive, nut, chocolate, cotton- 
seed, cottolene, etc. 

(2) Animal fats — ^lard, suet, tallow, etc. Use 
in cooking. 

f) Fish — the different kinds of; methods of 

cooking. 

g) Meats — the different kinds of: relative value 

as food; the different cuts : relative value 
as food; methods of cooking; carving. 

h) Soups — with stock (study in connection with 
meats); without stock. 

i) Grains — flour, various kinds; batters, doughs, 
leavens. 

J) Cakes, cookies, pastry, puddings. 

k) Salads — vegetable, meat, and fruit; dressing 
adapted to each kind; garnishment. 

/) Beverages. 

(i) Not requiring cooking. 
(2) Requiring cooking. 

m) Frozen mixtures — various kinds. 

n) Bacteria, fermentation, and sterilization; can- 
ning, jelly-making, preserving, and pic- 
kling; advantages of the various methods. 
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During the second year, eaxlier, if possible, a careful 
study of food values must be made. The roformation 
gathered in the daily work must be brought together 
and fully tabulated. 

Study standard dietaries, actual dietaries, e.g.: 

a) Make ideal dietaries for the infant, child, high- 
school pupil, adult, day laborer, sedentary person, invalid, 
etc. 

6) Feed a day laborer, wife, and three children, with 
five dollars a week. 

Household accounts are to be begun in the first year, 
and continued throughout the course. Each pupil is 
to keep an account for a family of the size of the one to 
which the pupil belongs. 

The last semester of this course is devoted to the con- 
sideration of the following topics: 

a) Sanitation: 
Location of the house. 
Ground plans. 
Water supply. 
Drainage and plumbing. 
Ventilation. 
Lighting. 

Heating. 

b) Household furnishings: 
Decorations. 

Equipment of various rooms. 
Care of. 

c) Emergencies. 

d) Personal hygiene. 

This course extends through the four years of the 
high school, using per week six periods of fifty minutes. 
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There is in addition a course in sewing and textiles whose 
object is to give a practical knowledge of the various 
textile fabrics used in the modern home, and to train the 
eye and the hand to make up these fabrics in an economi- 
cal and artistic manner. 

These subjects may be substituted for any of those 
mentioned in the course of study except those required 
for graduation. 
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CHAPTER XII 

A WOMAN'S COLLEGE 

In j86i a great step forward in the education 
of women was taken By tH'e foimdirig of Vassar 
Female' College. At the first meeting trf the 
Board of Trustees, held on February 21, 1861, 
the founder, Mr. Matthew Vassar, made an 
address in which he manifested a liberality 
and breadth of view' an insight into the needs 
of yoimg women, and an advanced position 
upon educational topics remarkable for his or 
any day. The following statements are quoted 
as indicating his aims in founding the new 
institution : 

It having pleased God that I should have no descend- 
ants to inherit my property, it has long been my desire, 
after suitably providing for those of my kindred who have 
claims upon me, to make such a disposition of my means 
as should best honor God and benefit my fellow-men. 
At diflferent periods I have regarded various plans with 
favor, but these have all been dismissed, one after another, 
until the subject of erecting and endowing a college for 
the education of young women was presented for my 
consideration. The more carefully I examined it, the 
more strongly it commended itself to my judgment and 
interested my feelings. It seemed to me that woman, 
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having received from her Creator the same intellectual 
constitution as man, has the same right to intellectual 

culture and development I have come to the 

conclusion that the establishment and endowment of a 
college for the education of young women is a work which 
will satisfy my highest aspirations and will be, under 
God, a rich blessing to the city and state, to our country 
and the world. 

I wish that the course of study should embrace at 
least the following particulars: The English Language 
and its Literature; other Modern Languages; the 
Ancient Classics, so far as may be demanded by the spirit 
of the times; the Mathematics, to such an extent as may 
be deemed advisable; all the branches of Natural Science 
with full apparatus, cabinets, collections, and conserva- 
tories for visible illustration; Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene, with practical reference to the laws of the 
health of the sex; Intellectual Philosophy; the elements 
of Political Economy; some knowledge of the Federal 
and State Constitutions and Laws; Moral Science, par- 
ticularly as bearing on the filial, conjugal, and parental 
relations; Aesthetics, as treating of the beautiful in 
Nature and Art, and to be illustrated by an extensive 
Gallery of Art; Domestic Economy, practically taught, 
so far as is possible, ia order to prepare the graduates 
readily to become skilful housekeepers; last, and most 
important of all, the daily, systematic reading and study 
of the Holy Scriptures, as the only and all-sufi&cient rule 
of Christian faith and practice.' 

These wishes of the founder were, however, 
not carried out in full in the curriculum which 

I L. P. Brockett, Men of Our Day, p. 637. 
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was adopted when the college opened on Sep- 
tember 20, 1865. This fact is explained briefly 
by the following statement made by President 
John Howard Raymond, who was called to 
the presidency in 1864: 

While the education for men has outgrown the old 
college system and is demanding room for expansion 
and free development in various directions, that for 
women has but just grown up to it and needs for a season 
the bracing and support of its somewhat narrow forms.' 

Again, the following statement was made 
by President Ra3rmond in 1875 at the end of 
the first decade of the life of the CoUege: 

In the discussion of these questions, educational, 
social, religious, political, Vassar College takes no sides. 
Its business is education. The only thing that we ask 
of our pupils is that there should be thought, honest and 
earnest; and the aim of our training is, not to inculcate 
a particular creed or system of belief, but to furnish the 
youthful mind with the well-established and undisputed 
results of past inquiry, to inform it clearly in respect to 
the great questions in philosophy and science which now 
divide the thinking world, and so to develop and disci- 
pline its faculties that it shall be able in due time to form 
its own opinions and to understand and explain the 
grounds on which those opinions rest.* 

I Life and Letters of John Howard Raymond (published by 
Fords, Howard and Hulbert, New York), p. 584. 
3 Ibid., p. 598 
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Views similar to those expressed by President 
RajTnond as to the necessity of "bracing" the 
woman's college by adopting the programme 
theretofore prevailing in the colleges for men 
dominated the counsels of those who were later 
engaged in formulating the policy of other 
women's colleges. In view of these facts the 
curriculum of Vassar takes on a special interest. 

Applicants for admission to the college were 
required to be at least fifteen years of age and 
to furnish satisfactory testimonials of character. 
They were required to pass a satisfactory exami- 
nation in the ordinary English branches, and 
candidates for the first year of the regular 
course were examined to a certain extent in 
Latin, French, and Algebra. 

The curriculum of Vassar College for 1867- 
68 was announced as follows: 

There are two regular courses of study piirsued in the 
college, the Classical and Philosophical Course, and the 
Scientific and Modem Language Course, and between 
these each student is allowed her choice. 

Classical Course 
freshman year 
First Semester — 

Latin. — Livy; Arnold's Prose Composition. 
Greek. — Felton's Historians; Kiihner's Grammar, 
Syntax; Arnold's Prose Composition. 
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Mathematics. — ^Robinson's University Algebra. 

English. — ^Exercises in composition. 
Second Semester — 

Latin. — Cicero's De Senectute et Amicitia; Prose 
Composition. 

Greek. — Homer's Iliad, six books; Kuhner's Gram- 
mar; Prose Composition. 

Mathematics. — ^Loomis' Geometry. 

English. — Exercises in grammatical analysis. 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

First Semester — 

Greek. — Sophocles' Ajax; Prose Composition. 

Mathematics. — Loomis' Trigonometry. 

English. — Whately's Rhetoric; compositions. 
Second Semester — 

Latin. — ^Horace's Odes and Art of Poetry. 

Greek. — ^Aeschylus' Agamemnon; Prose Composition. 

Natural history. — Gray's Botany; Lectures on Zoology. 

English. — Exercises in etymology and synonyms; com- 
positions. 

JUNIOR YEAR' 

First Semester — 

French. — Fasquelle's Grammar and Reader. 

Latin.-^-Tacitus' Germania and Agricola. 

Natural philosophy. — Silliman's Physics, Parts I and 
II. 

Geology and physical geography. — ^Lectures. 

I In the Junior and Senior years, each student elects three of 
the studies laid down for each semester, subject to the approval 
of the faculty. The studies omitted may be taken up in a post- 
graduate year, and in this way the entire course may be com- 
pleted. 
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Logic and political economy. — Whately and Way- 
land. 

English. — Lectures on the history of the English 
language. 
Second Semester — 

French. — Molifere's Tartuffe, or Racine's Athalie. 

Greek. — Plato's Phaedon. 

Mathematics. — Loomis' Analytical Geometry and 
Calculus. 

Natural philosophy. — Silliman's Physics. 

English. — Shaw's Manual of English Literature. 

SENIOR YEAR 

First Semester — 

Intellectual philosophy. — ^Haven. 

Anatomy. — Gray. 

Chemistry. — Stockhardt and Wells. 

Astronomy. — Robinson's Astronomy begun. 

German. — Woodbury's Method; Adler's Reader. 

Italian. — Grammar and Reader. 

Latin. — Cicero's Tusculan Disputations. 
Second Semester — 

Moral philosophy. — Wayland. 

Physiology. — John C. Draper. 

Astronomy. — Robinson's, completed. 

Criticism. — Kames's Elements. 

Languages. — German (Goethe's Iphigenia); Italian 
(Dante); or Greek (lyrical poets). 

Scientific Course 
freshman year 
First Semester — 

Latin. — Livy; Arnold's Prose Composition. 
French. — Poitevin's Grammaire; Larousse's Lexi- 
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cologie, L'annee, and Howard's Aids to Composition 
begun. Scribe and Racine. 

Mathematics. — Robinson's University Algebra com- 
pleted. 

English. — Exercises in Composition. 
Second Semester — 

Latin. — Cicero's De Senectute et Amicitia; Prose 
Composition. 

French. — Poitevin's Lexicologie, L'annee, and How- 
ard's Aids completed; Racine and Souvestre. 
Mathematics. — Loomis' Geometry. 
Botany. — Gray's Lessons and Mantial,-with excursions. 
English. — Exercises in analysis. 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

First Semester — 

French. — Poitevin's Syntaxe and Exercises; Lexi- 
cologie, 2* Annee begun; Corneille. 

Mathematics. — Loomis' Trigonometry. 

Geology and mineralogy. — Lectures, with laboratory 
practice and excursions. 

English. — ^Whately; compositions. 
Second Semester — 

German. — Woodbury's New Method, Part I, begun; 
Adler's Progressive Reader. 

French. — Fleury's Histoire de France; Leodcologie 
completed; Molifere and Topffer. 

Mathematics (elective with French). — Loomis' Ana- 
lytical Geometry and Calcidus. 

Zoology. — Lectures, with laboratory practice and 
excursions. 

English. — Exercises in etymology and synonyms; 
compositions. 
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JUNIOR YEAR 

First Semester — 

German. — ^Woodbury, Parts I and II; Schiller's 
Wilhelm Tell. 

French. — Poitevin's Analyse logique; Sommer's 
Manusl de style, and Demogeot's Histoire de la littera- 
ture, begun; translations. 

Natural philosophy. — Silliman's Physics, Parts I 
and II. 

Physical geography. — Lectures. 

Astronomy. — Robinson's, begun. 

English. — Lectures on the history of the English 
language. 

Second Semester — 

German. — Woodbury completed; Schiller's Wallen- 
stein; English into German; etymology and sjmonyms. 

French. — Poitevin, Sommer, and Demogeot com- 
pleted; free compositions; translations. 

Astronomy. — Robinson's, completed. 

Natural philosophy. — Silliman's Physics completed. 

English. — Shaw's Manual of English Literature. 

SENIOR YEAR 

First Semester — 

Intellectual philosophy. — Haven. 

Anatomy. — Gray. 

Chemistry. — Stockhardt and Wells. 

Astronomy. — Pierce's Spherical, begun. 

German. — Goethe's Torquato Tasso; free composi- 
tions. 

Italian. — Grammar and Reader. 

Logic and political economy. — Whately and Wayland. 
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Second Semester — 

Moral philosophy. — Wayland. 

Physiology.— J. C. Draper. 

Astronomy. — Pierce's, completed. 

Criticism. — Karnes's Elements. 

Languages. — German, Italian, or French literature. 

ART STUDIES 

Students will usually be able to take one art study 
in addition to the regular course, and are strongly advised 
to do so, when it is possible, as an important element 
of education. In the Junior and Senior years, after the 
completion of the more disciplinary studies, proficiency 
in music or the arts of design may be accepted as an 
equivalent for some one of the prescribed studies in litera- 
ture or science. 

A comparison of the two courses of study 
shows that the classical was diflferentiated from 
the scientific chiefly by the requirement of 
Greek. In both courses the other foreign 
languages studied were the same, viz., Latin, 
French, German, and Italian, and in both the 
same sciences, viz., botany, zoology, geology, 
physics, anatomy, chemistry, astronomy, and 
physiology, though taken up in a slightly dif- 
ferent order and possibly with a little more 
detail in order to offset the omission of Greek. 

In 1908-9 the requirements for admission 
were as foUows: 

Candidates for the Freshman class must pass exami- 
nations in the following subjects as described in detail 
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in the college catalogue: English; history; algebra; 
geometry; Latin; second foreign language: Greek or 
German or French; third foreign language: German 
or French; or science: physics or chemistry. 

Such requirements as these show clearly 
the necessity of making a decision in regard 
to going to college early in the school course, 
as otherwise the specific studies might not be 
taken. The completion of a full high-school 
course would not in and of itself fit the student 
for work of a collegiate grade. 

The following courses are required of all candidates 
for the Bachelor's degree (each three hours per week 
through the year unless otherwise stated) : 

English Freshman year 

Mathematics Freshman year 

Latin or Greek Freshman year 

French or German. .Freshman or Sophomore year 

History Freshman or Sophomore year 

Physics or chem- 
istry Freshman or Sophomore year 

PhEosophy First semester, Junior year 

Ethics First semester. Senior year 

Freshmen are required to take 15 hours per week. 
Sophomores, 15 hours in the first semester; 14 or 15 
in the second. 

Juniors, 14 or 15 hours per week. 
Seniors, 12 to 15 hours per week. 
All elections are subject to the approval of the faculty. 
Elections should be made so care/idly that changes 
will not be necessary. 
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Students who offered at entrance the "extra year" 
of modern languages must elect at some time during the 
course a year of another modem language. 

Those who offered science in place of a modern 
language must elect a year of science, three hours per 
week. 

Not more than 5 courses may be taken in one semester. 

Not more than 6 hours may be taken in one depart- 
ment in any semester. 

Unless otherwise stated, all courses are open to 
Sophomores. 

Two beginning courses in modern languages may not 
be elected for the same year. 

There were offered at Vassar College during the year 
1908-9 the following number of hours of instruction per 
week: philosophy, 21; history, 35^; economics and 
sociology, 13; Bible, 8; art, 6; music, 12; Latin, 29J; 
Greek, 27^; French, 26; Italian, 6; Spanish, 6; Ger- 
man, 30; English, 44; mathematics, 26^; astronomy, 
12J; physics, 16; chemistry, 26J; geology, mineralogy, 
and paleontology, 14 J; biology, 12; physiology and 
hygiene, 4. 

The following specific courses were given: 

Philosophy: introduction to philosophy; ethics; 
modem idealism with reference to Kant and the post- 
Kantians; present-day problems of philosophy; aesthet- 
ics; history of ancient philosophy, with special emphasis 
on Plato; American philosophy; introductory psychol- 
ogy; introductory laboratory psychology; special prob- 
lems in laboratory psychology; social psychology; 
genetic psychology; education; materialism. 

History: general European history; American 
history; English political history; the French Revolu- 
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tion; contemporary history; ancient history; the litera- 
ture of American history; history of Northern Europe; 
modern Russia; nineteenth-century history; prehistoric 
Europe; history of British colonization; the modern 
British constitution; history of the civil service in the 
United States; the nature and treatment of historical 
material. 

Economics and Sociology: principles of economics; 
economic history; modern industrial organization; 
labor problem and socialism; charities and corrections; 
economic seminar; the tariff question in the United 
States; economic and social problems of city life. 

Bible: the history of Israel (pre-exilic) ; the history 
of Israel (post-exilic); the life of Christ; the Apostolic 
Age; the history of religions; Christian evidences. 

Art: the history of ancient art; the history of mediae- 
val and renaissance architecture; the history of Italian 
painting; the history of renaissance and modern painting. 

Music: elementary theory; the historical develop- 
ment of music; great composers and their works; coun- 
terpoint; historical form; interpretation. 

Latin: Livy; Ovid; Terence; Horace, Odes and 
Epodes, Satires and Epistles; Cicero, Letters, Verrine 
Orations, De Senectute; Virgil; Pliny, Letters; Roman 
Comedy; Tacitus, Agricola and Germania, Annals; 
Catullus; Roman elegy; Juvenal; Latin composition; 
translation of Latin at sight; Rome and Roman life; 
topography and buildings of Rome; an introduction to 
comparative philology; historical grammar; Latin 
epigraphy; Latin paleography. 

Greek: Lysias; 'Horaex, Odyssey; elementary Greek; 
the New Testament; Demosthenes; Euripides; Thucydi- 
des; Aristophanes; Sophocles; Plato; Aristotle; 
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Aeschylus; Pausanias; modem Greek; advanced course 
in writing Greek; Greek sculpture; Greek vases and 
coins; ancient Greek life. 

French: elementary and general courses; reading 
and study of French provincial literature; textual read- 
ing and study of the lyrical poetry of the 19th century; 
literature of the eighteenth century; critical and histori- 
cal study of the French drama; Old French; contem- 
porary literature; advanced grammar and composition. 

Italian: elementary Italian; classical Italian. 

Spanish: elementary Spanish; classical period. 

German: elementary and general courses; intro- 
duction to classical literature of eighteenth century; 
Goethe, his life and works; German literature in the 
first half of the nineteenth century; critical and aesthetic 
writings of the classical period; Goethe's Faust; modern 
German drama; contemporary German drama; German 
novel of the nineteenth century; Middle High German; 
advanced grammar and composition; German con- 
versation. 

English: exposition; narrative writing; critical 
writing; descriptive writing; argumentation; literary 
criticism; poetics; English lyric poetry; development 
of English literature from Beowulf to Johnson; Old 
English; Chaucer; nineteenth-century poetry; nine- 
teenth-century prose; Shakespeare; development of 
the English drama; history of Shakespeare criticism; 
American literature; classic and romantic movements. 

Mathematics: solid and spherical geometry; algebra 
and plane trigonometry; analytic geometry; advanced 
algebra; elementary calculus; integral calculus; deter- 
minants and theory of equations; curve tracing; modern 
methods of analytic geometry; projective geometry; 
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analytic mechanics; higher algebra and Galois' theory 
of equations; surfaces and curves of the third order; 
theory of functions of a complex variable. 

Astronomy: descriptive astronomy; observational 
astronomy; general astronomy; theory and use of the 
transit instrument; theoretical astronomy; variable 
stars; selected problems in theoretical astronomy. 

Physics: general experimental physics; descriptive 
and experimental physics; electricity and magnetism; 
modern developments in electricity; radiation; sound; 
general descriptive physics; thermodynamics; theory 
of light. 

Chemistry: general chemistry; qualitative analysis; 
quantitative analysis; organic chemistry; organic prepa- 
rations; analysis of foods; history of chemical theory; 
elementary physiological chemistry; theoretical chem- 
istry. 

Geology, Mineralogy, and Paleontology: 
physiographic geology; stratigraphic geology; advanced 
geology; special readings; systematic and determinative 
mineralogy; physical mineralogy; optical crystallography; 
petrography; climatology. 

Biology: general biology; invertebrate zoology; 
embryology; special readings; comparative anatomy of 
vertebrates; cytology and histology; plant morphology; 
plant embryology and physiology. 

Physiology and Hygiene: advanced human physi- 
ology; municipal and house sanitation. 

This enumeration is of interest when com- 
pared with the original curriculum as showing 
scarcely more recognition of the principles laid 
down by the founder, in spite of the greatly 
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increased number of courses. Some "particu- 
lars" mentioned by him, notably domestic 
economy, do not appear at all; some, like 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, are given 
a very small place, while others, like those relat- 
ing to citizenship and family relations, are but 
incidentally treated and not formally recognized 
at all. In view of these facts it is proper to 
note some of the educational facilities which 
are supplementary to the courses of instruction. 
AU new students are required to attend six 
lectures in personal hygiene. There are in 
addition miscellaneous lectures and concerts. 
A physician and two assistant physicians reside 
in the college. The health of the students is 
made a chief object of attention, and the sanitary 
regulations of the college are aU carefully 
directed. Physical exertise three times weekly 
is prescribed. The grounds, with tennis courts 
and an athletic field, and a lake for boating and 
skating furnish facilities for outdoor recreation. 
The gjmtmasium, in addition to the usual equip- 
ment, furnishes a hall for winter sports and for 
entertainments. In the residence halls there 
are sleeping-rooms, dining-rooms, and reception 
rooms. The library contains 63,000 volumes, 
and 250 periodicals are currently received. 
Regular services are conducted in the chapel 
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on Sundays, and evening prayer is held daily. 
Voluntary religious meetings and classes for 
Bible and mission study are held. The students 
maintain classes for the maids employed in 
the college. Various societies and clubs give 
variety to the college life. The Philalethean 
Anniversary and Founder's Day furnish occa- 
sion for a more general social life. The enfor- 
cing of the regulations agreed upon in regard 
to all matters affecting the comfort of the college 
life is intrusted to a committee appointed by 
the Students' Association which includes all 
undergraduates. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
A STATE UNIVERSITY 

In 1867 the normal department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin was announced for the 
last time. Its women students had been al- 
lowed "to attend all university lectures and in 
addition to the course of study prescribed for 
graduation elect any study in the coUege of arts 
or letters.'" 

Under authority granted to the regents by 
special act of the legislature the new president 
substituted a "female college," the terms of 
admission to which were stated as follows in 
the catalogue for 1868-69: 

Young ladies desiring to enter upon the first year of 
the following course of instruction must pass a satisfac- 
tory examination in the outlines of geography, elements 
of English grammar, and in arithmetic to proportion. 

Those applying for advanced standing must pass 
examination in all the studies to which the class which 
they propose to enter have attended, or others equivalent 
to them. 

Ladies may be admitted to this department and 
allowed to select any three studies of the term which 

I Report of the Regents of the University of Wisconsin for the 
Year Ending September 20, 1867, p. 10; also, to the same effect, 
see catalogues published from 1863 to 1867. 
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they are qualified to pursue; but no extra classes will 
be formed except in elective studies. 

The faculty consisted of seven members 
including the president, the preceptress, the 
associate preceptress, the teacher of music, and 
the teacher of drawing and painting. In 1868- 
69, 150 students were enrolled. The course 
of study was announced as follows : 

First Year 

first term 

Mathematics Higher arithmetic. 

English Language Verbal and sentential analysis. 

Geography Descriptive, map-drawing. 

General exercises. 

SECOND TERM 

Mathematics Arithmetic, completed. 

English Language Analysis and composition. 

Geography Descriptive, map-drawing. 

General exercises. 

THIRD TERM 

Mathematics Elementary algebra. 

Geography Physical. 

History United States. 

General exercises. 
Reviews Studies of the year. 

Second Year 
first term 

Mathematics Elementary algebra, completed. 

Language Craik's English of Shakspeare. 
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Science Botany. 

History Ancient. 

Elective French, Latin. 

SECOND TERM 

Mathematics Plane geometry. 

Science Physiology. 

History Mediaeval. 

General exercises. 

Elective French, Latin. 

THIRD TERM 

Mathematics Solid geometry. 

English Language Rhetoric. 
Natural Science . . . Botanical analysis. 

History Modem. 

Reviews Studies of the year. 

Elective French, Latin. 

Third Year 
FIRST term 

Mathematics Higher algebra. 

English Language Criticism and literature. 

Natural Science Zoology. 

General exercises. 

Elective Latin, German. 

second term 

Mathematics Higher algebra, completed. 

English Language Literature. 

History of English literature — 
lectures. 
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Polity Constitution and science of gov- 
ernment. 
Political Economy. 

Elective Latin, German. 

THIRD TERM 

Philosophy Natural. 

Philosophy Mental. 

Mathematics Plane trigonometry. 

Reviews Studies of the year. 

Elective Latin, German. 

Fourth Year 
first term 

Mathematics Spherical trigonometry. 

Natural Science.. . .Chemistry. 
Philosophy Moral. 

SECOND TERM 

Natural Science.. . .Astronomy. 
Geology. 

Philosophy Moral. 

History Civilization — Guizot. 

THIRD TERM 

Aesthetics Bascom. 

Natural Theology Chadbourne. 

Evidences Lectures. 

Essays and reviews. 

Elective Ancient and modern languages 

throughout the year. 
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The following "special information" was 
given: 

In addition to the prescribed course in this college 
young ladies will be instructed in any study taught in 
the College of Letters or Arts for which they are prepared. 
They may also attend all university lectures.' Instruc- 
tion in this department will be given by the President 
and professors of the University as their services are 
required. 

Students who do not desire to graduate may enter 
at any time and pursue any study of the term for which 
they may be prepared. 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

For the present the South College Building will be 
occupied by the members of this college, and will be 
under the immediate charge of the Preceptress, who, with 
her associate teachers, will reside in the building. 

This edifice has rooms for the accommodation of 
about eighty ladies. Besides these private rooms there 
are others for the use of pupils in music, painting, and 
drawing; also a commodious and well-furnished hall 
for the use of the Castalian Society, organized by the 
ladies of this college. 

BOAEDING 

Board will be furnished in the building for $3 .00 per 
week, and furniture can be rented for one dollar per term. 

I "The term, 'university lectures,' here referred to class lectures 
in various subjects, some of which were taught in this way only, 
thus giving to women all the instruction available, with the only 
difference of separate examinations." — ^Helen R. Olin, The 
Women of a State University (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 
and London), p. 45. 
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Rooms will be rented in the building to ladies desiring 
to board themselves. They will be under the same regu- 
lations as those who board with the teachers. 

The somewhat vague statement was made 
in the catalogue that "graduates of the Female 
College receive the same degrees as graduates 
of the other colleges for the same course of 
study." A clearer statement was made in the 
annual report of the regents for the same year, 
viz., "Ladies receive the same degree as gentle- 
men for the same or equivalent courses of 
study." 

In 1869 six women graduated from the Col- 
lege of Letters and Arts in a total class of fifteen. 
In 1 87 1, although separate recitations and all 
other evidence of a "distinctive character" had 
disappeared, the "female college" name still 
appeared in the catalogue. In 1872-73 the 
action of the young women in quietly taking 
what they desired wherever they could best 
find it, a course they had consistently pursued 
for nearly ten years, was indorsed by the regents 
in dropping the separate list of women's names 
which was the only remaining distinctive feature 
of the female college.' 

It is significant to note that an appropriation 
of $50,000 made in 1870 for the building of a 

I Olin, op. cit., chap. iv. 
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dormitory for young women was the first general 
appropriation ever made by the state to the 
university, or its first appropriation for any 
purpose, excepting that for interest virtually 
owed by the state to the imiversity for building 
purposes.' 

In view of these facts concerning the attempts 
to provide a special curriculum for women, it 
is interesting to note what opportunities were 
afforded them in the College of Letters and to 
compare this curriculum with the one offered 
at Vassar College.^ 

In 1868-69 candidates for admission to the 
Freshman class of the College of Letters of the 
University of Wisconsin were examined in 
"geography, arithmetic, and algebra to quad- 
ratic equations; in English, Latin, and Greek 
grammar; in Caesar, Virgil, Cicero's orations, 

I lUd., p. 8. 

"Seep. 112. Note. A woman graduate from Wisconsin writes: 
"The entrance requirements for Vassar and Wisconsin were about 
the same in 1871. I prepared for Vassar and entered the Wiscon- 
sin modern classical course. At that time one could have entered 
the scientific course at Wisconsin on less rigid requirements, but 
so prepared could not have been admitted to Vassar at all. Now 
although on transferring Wisconsin students enter a corresponding 
class at Vassar, the reverse is not generally true owing to credits 
at the latter for Bible-study and art courses. In general, Vassar 
and similar institutions may be said either to be more stable or not 
to respond so much to popular demands or to develop in so many 
directions as such universities as Wisconsin.'' ■> 
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and in three books of Xenophon's Anabasis." 
The course of study which led to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was as follows : 

Freshman Class 
first term 

Latin Livy — Lincoln. 

Greek Xenophon's Anabasis — Boise. 

History United States — Eliot. 

Lectures Laws of health and methods of 

study. 

Elective French. 

SECOND TERM 

Mathematics Geometry, continued. 

Latin Cicero's De Senectute and De 

Amicitia. 

Greek Xenophon's Memorabilia — Rob- 
bins. 

History Greece — Smith. 

Elective French. 

THIRD TERM 

Mathematics Geometry, continued. 

Latin Horace's Odes. 

Greek Memorabilia, continued. 

Antiquities Greek and Roman. 

History Rome — Liddell or Smith.. 

Elective French. 

Themes and declamations during the year. Latin 
and Greek compositions through the year. 
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Sophomore Year 
first term 

Mathematics Higher algebra — Loomis. 

Latin Horace's Satires and Epistles. 

Greek Homer's Iliad. 

German Otto's Conversation Grammar. 

Natural History Botany. 

History Roman Empire — ^lectures. 

SECOND TERM 

Mathematics Algebra, completed — Loomis. 

Conic sections. 

Latin Histories of Tacitus — Tyler. 

Greek Aeschylus' Prometheus — 

Woolsey. 

German Otto's Conversation Grammar. 

History Mediaeval — Student's France. 

THIRD TERM 

Mathematics Plane trigonometry, mensura- 
tion, surveying, and naviga- 
tion — Loomis. 

Latin Plautus' Captives — Proudfit. 

Greek Demosthenes' Olynthiacs and 

Philippics — Champlin. 

German Select prose and poetry. 

Natural History Botanical analysis — Gray's 

Manual. 

History Modern — Student's France. 

Themes and declamations weekly during the year. 
Latin composition through the year. 
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Junior Year 
first term 

Rhetoric Day's Art of Discourse. 

Mathematics Spherical trigonometry — 

Loomis. 

Analytical geometry. 

Chemistry Youman's and lectures. 

Natural History Mineralogy — Dana. 

Human Anatomy. .Lectures. 

SECOND TERM 

Physics Snell's Olmsted begun — lectures. 

Civil Polity Political economy — Perry. 

Chemistry Organic and applied. 

Natural History. . . . Zoology begun — ^Agassiz. 
History England — Student's Hume. 

Elective Calculus. 

THIRD TERM 

Physics Snell's Olmsted, completed, with 

lectures. 
Civil Polity International law. Constitution 

of the United States. 

Natural History Zoology, completed. 

General physiology. 

Themes and declamations weekly during the year. 
Senior Year 

riRST TERM 

Astronomy Snell's Olmsted, and lectures. 

Mental Philosophy Haven and lectures. 
English Literature Shaw. 
Aesthetics Bascom. 
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SECOND TERM 

Rhetoric Bascom. 

Logic Whately. 

Moral Philosophy Hopkins, and lectures. 

English Literature Lectures. 

Natural History Geology and mining. 

THIED TERM 

Natural Theology Chadbourne. 

Evidences Lectures. 

History Guizot's History of Civilization. 

General review. 



Critical essays, declamations, and disputations weekly 
during the year. 

In 1908-9, the entrance requirements of the 
University of Wisconsin were as follows : 

Fourteen units' are required for admission, of which 
six are required of all, and eight are elective. 

I. The following six units are required of all: English, 
2 units; mathematics, 2 units; Latin, German, or 
French, 2 units. 

II. In addition to the requirements under I, eight 
units must be offered from the following elective subjects: 
English, I or 2 units; mathematics, ^, i, i^, or 2 units; 
foreign languages: Greek, i or 2 units; Latin, i, 2, 3, 
or 4 units; German, i, 2, 3, or 4 units; French, i, 2, 3, 
or 4 units; Spanish, i or 2 units; history: ancient his- 
tory, I unit; mediaeval and modern history, i unit; 
mediaeval and English history, i unit; English history, 

' A unit is the equivalent of five recitations a week for one year 
in one branch of study. 
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I unit; United States history, i unit; civics, J or i unit; 
commercial law may be offered under civics, ^ unit; 
economics and commercial geography, combined, i unit; 
separately, J unit each; science, i, 2, 3, or 4 units: 
botany, i or 2 units; chemistry i or 2 units; physics, 
I or 2 units; physical geography and geology, i or 2 units; 
physiology, J unit; zoology, i or 2 units; manual 
training or optional subject, i unit. 

This enumeration shows that the range of 
studies recognized as giving suitable prepara- 
tion for college work has greatly widened, and 
that the graduate of a good high school who has 
taken a four-year course of study is quite 
likely to find the path open to the university. 
Such limitations and obstacles as stiU exist are 
likely to be modified in the near future. 

The requirements for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in the University of Wisconsin, 1908-9, 
were as follows: 

I. GENERAL CONDITIONS 

Students are expected to take 15 hours per week in 
recitations, lectures, and laboratory work, making 30 
unit-hours^ per year, and 120 for the course. 

2. REQUIRED STCTDIES 

a) English, 6 unit-hours to be taken the first year of 
residence. 

b) Language: 16 unit-hours for those who offer four 
years or more of language at entrance; 24 unit-hours 

' A unit-hour is one hour of recitation or lecture per week for 
one semester. 
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for those who offer less than four years of language at 
entrance. The work shall be in year courses in two 
languages. Ordinarily the two must be chosen from 
the following groups: Greek (classical), Latin, French, 
German; but advanced work in another foreign language, 
to an amount not exceeding eight units, may be sub- 
stituted in part fulfilment of this requirement, on certain 
conditions. 

c) Two of the following: natural science, lo unit- 
hours; mathematics, 6 unit-hours; history, 6 unit-hours. 

Under natural science are included biology, chemistry, 
physics, and geology. 

3. MAJOR STUDY AND THESIS 

Major Sttidy. — ^At the beginning of the Sophomore 
or the Junior year, every candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts shall select as his major subject the 
work of some one department in the College of Letters 
and Science. This department will determine the man- 
ner in which the work of the major shall be completed. 
The work required in the major (including thesis and 
required work) shall not be less than 20 hours, nor more 
than 40 hours; the credit for the thesis being four hours. 

4. ELECTIVES 

All work not included in 2 and 3 is elective, but there 
shall not be taken in any one department more than 40 
hours, including required work in excess of 6 hours, 
major and electives. 

5. STUDIES OF THE FRESHMAN YEAR 

In this year one study only is absolutely required: 
English, course i, three hours per week. All the other 
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studies of the year must be chosen from the following 
groups; at least one from each group: 

Group I. — Language: Greek; Latin; German; 
French; Spanish. 

Group II. — Mathematics: algebra; trigonometry. 
Science: biology; chemistry; physics; geology; astron- 
omy. History: ancient history; English history; mediae- 
val history. 

ELECTION or STUDIES IN OTHER COLLEGES 

Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts are 
allowed to elect in the College of Mechanics and 
Engineering, the College of Law, the College of Agricul- 
ture, the course in Pharmacy, the course in Commerce, 
the School of Music, the course in Home Economics, 
or the State Library School, certain special studies to 
an amount not to exceed the equivalent of twenty unit- 
hours. 

There were offered at the University of Wisconsin 
College of Letters and Science, during the year 1908-9, 
the following number of hours of instruction per week: 
philosophy, 32; education, 23; history, 45^; political 
economy, 60; political science, 43; comparative philol- 
ogy, 8; Greek, 43^; Latin, 37; Hebrew and Hellenistic 
Greek, 27I; French, 42; Italian, 6; Spanish, 13^; 
Scandinavian languages, 24; German, 61; English, 
48^; journalism, 7; comparative literature, 2; public 
speaking, 16; mathematics, 27J; chemistry, 50^; 
physics, 15; astronomy, 6J; geology, 43; meteorology, 3; 
zoology, 20; botany, 27; anatomy, 17; physiology, 6; 
bacteriology and hygiene, 14; pharmacology and phar- 
macy, 9^; music, 23. 
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These included courses for undergraduates in the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Philosophy: psychology; logic; introduction to 
philosophy; philosophic thought of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; philosophy of religion; relation of man to nature; 
history of ancient and mediaeval philosophy; history of 
modem philosophy; ethics; social and political ethics; 
aesthetics; advanced anal3rtic psychology; experimental 
psychology; research in psychology; comparative psy- 
chology; abnormal psychology; psychology of language; 
psychological principles; British philosophers of the 
eighteenth century; Kant; history of morality; con- 
temporary moralists. 

Education: history of education; history of educa- 
tion in the nineteenth century; administration and 
supervision of education; comparative educational 
administration; mental development; principles of 
education; contemporary educational movements; edu- 
cational classics; seminar in administration and super- 
vision of education; supervision of instruction; educa- 
tional psychology; research in education; seminar in 
educational psychology; advanced educational psy- 
chology; experimental education. 

History: ancient history; mediaeval history; English 
history; modem European history; history of the United 
States; Greek civilization and its expansion; later 
Roman Empire; mediaeval civilization; the Crusades; 
constitutional history of England; the later Middle 
Ages; Renaissance in Italy; introductory seminar in 
European history; constitutional history of England; 
Europe and America; British Empire since 1 815; devel- 
opment of modem Russia; the old regime; French Revo- 
lution and Napoleonic Empire; social, economic, and 
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institutional history of the American colonies; American 
Revolution; history of the West to 1840; diplomatic 
history of the United States; materials of American his- 
tory; introductory seminar in American history; teaching 
of history. 

PoLmcAi. Economy: elements of economics; ele- 
mentary sociology; elements of public finance; elements 
of money and banking; introduction to anthropology; 
economic geography; economic geography of the United 
States; elements of accounting; theory and practice of 
accounting; advanced accounting and auditing; business 
organization and management; commercial law; races 
of the five continents; industrial evolution and its prob- 
lems; history of economic thought; modern socialism; 
labor problems; labor legislation; problems in taxa- 
tion; exploitation of natural resources; agricultural 
economics; historical and comparative agriculture; re- 
search course in agricultural economics; manufactur- 
ing industries; elements of statistics; economic statistics; 
social statistics; financial history of the United States; 
money market; transportation and communication; 
special problems in transportation; corporation eco- 
nomics; corporation finance; speculation and investment; 
insurance economics; social psychology; general sociol- 
ogy; charities and corrections; public utilities; American 
labor history; advanced economics; early development 
of man. 

Political Science: government and politics in the 
United States; European governments; general political 
science; elementary law; elements of administration; 
administrative problems; Constitution of the United 
States; history of continental European law; Roman 
law; history of English and American law; jurisprudence; 
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English and American constitutional law; cases in 
constitutional law; municipal government; state admin- 
istration; federal administration; international law; con- 
temporary international politics; oriental politics and 
civilization; colonial politics; party government; con- 
sular service; law of the press; theory and practice of 
legislation; comparative study of constitution-making; 
administration of punitive justice; Latin- American 
political institutions; current political topics; practical 
bill-drafting; public utilities. 

Comparative Philology: comparative philology; 
elementary Sanskrit; advanced Sanskrit; pre-Germanic 
grammar; Russian. 

Greek: elementary Greek; prose composition and 
sight-reading; Demosthenes; Euripides; Herodotus; 
prose composition; easy Greek for sight-reading; Greek 
l)rric poets; Thucydides; Greek dramatic poets; Greek 
orators; Plato's Republic; advanced Greek composition; 
modern Greek; life of the Greeks and Romans; Greek 
literature in English translation; classical archaeology. 

Latin: Cicero and Virgil; Livy; Cicero and Terence; 
prose composition; Horace; advanced prose composi- 
tion; Catullus, Ovid, Pliny, and Martial; Cicero's 
Letters and Orations; Plautus, Terence, and Seneca; 
Lucretius; Virgil; literary criticism; oratory and phi- 
losophy; Ovid; teaching of Latin; Latin literature; 
Roman satire; Roman historians; literature of the late 
Empire; Roman archaeology. 

Hebrew and Hellenistic Greek: elementary 
Hebrew; Hebrew historical literature; Hebrew legal 
literature; Hebrew prose composition; elements of 
Hellenistic Greek; Matthew and Mark; Luke and the 
Acts; Hebrew history; historical geography of Palestine; 
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minor prophets; Book of Job; Hebrew syntax; Book 
of John; Psalms. 

French: elementary French; second-year French; 
French composition; French conversation; rapid sight- 
reading; Romance countries; advanced reading; survey 
of French literature; French literature; nineteenth- 
century French lyric poetry; French novel; prose writers 
of the seventeenth century; classic drama; Molifere; 
literary movements in the eighteenth century; modern 
drama; advanced composition; advanced conversation; 
teaching of French; French pronunciation. 

Italian: elementary; Italian literature. 

Spanish: elementary; nineteenth-century Spanish; 
Spanish literature; conversation; commercial correspond- 
ence; fourth year in commerce; conversation and com- 
position. 

Scandinavian Languages: modern Norse; Kiel- 
land; Ibsen; history of Dano-Norwegian literature; 
Swedish literature; Norse mythology; Scandinavian 
literature; modern Scandinavian authors; dramas of 
Ibsen; old Norse; modern Norse; Norwegian literature; 
Norwegian poetry; Norwegian dialect writers. 

German: elementary German; dramatic reading; 
critical German prose; composition and conversation; 
sight-reading, writing, and speaking German; grammar; 
teaching of German; classical and modern writers; 
modern German dramatists; modem German novel- 
ists; German poetry: Heine; Hebbel; Goethe; Lessing, 
introductory; Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller; nineteenth- 
century drama; Goethe's Faust; history of German litera- 
ture; Lessing; lyric poetry; novel of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; popular German literature; Shakspere in Germany. 

English: English composition; technical writing; 
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advanced composition; Anglo-Saxon; Middle English; 
survey of English literature; romantic movement; Vic- 
torian Era; the drama; Shakspere; modern drama; 
epic poetry; lyric poetry; novel; American literature; 
teaching of English; Chaucer; versification; Tennyson; 
Browning; the ballad; literary criticism; movements 
in American literature; classical translations. 

Journalism: newspaper writing; reporting; editing; 
editorial writing; magazine work. 

Comparative Literature: ancient classical drama; 
modern classical drama. 

Public Speaking: composition of public addresses; 
argumentative themes; oratorical delivery; public speak- 
ing; debating; extempore speaking; principles and 
practice; interpretative^reading; dramatic seminar. 

Mathematics: algebra; trigonometry; elementary 
analytic geometry; elementary calculus; determinants; 
analytic geometry; commercial algebra; advanced cal- 
culus; differential equations; theoretical mechanics; 
projective geometry; modern methods in analytic ge- 
ometry; differential geometry; theory of probabilities; 
analytic functions; teaching of mathematics. 

Chemistry: general chemistry; teaching of chem- 
istry; inorganic chemistry; quantitative analysis; alka- 
loid assay; organic chemistry; advanced organic chem- 
istry; plant chemistry; assaying; history of chemistry; 
gas analysis; water analysis; electro-chemical analysis; 
industrial analysis; chemical preparations; proximate 
organic analysis; preparation of organic compounds; 
seminar in organic chemistry; chemistry of alkaloids; 
chemistry of the volatile oils; physical chemistry; electro- 
chemistry; thermal chemistry; chemistry of food. 

Physics: general physics; heat and light; electricity 
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and magnetism; teaching of physics; temperature 
measurement; mathematical physics; modern optical 
instruments. 

Astronomy: general astronomy; spherical astron- 
omy; practical astronomy; orbital motion. 

Geology: general geology; applied geology; physi- 
ography and geography; physical geography; regional 
geography; general mineralogy; short course in miner- 
alogy; short course in petrology; petrology; advanced 
physiography; teaching of physical geography; histori- 
cal geology; structural geology; metamorphism; meta- 
morphic rocks; Lake Superior geology; Lake Superior 
rocks; advanced mineralogy; paleontology. 

Meteorology: meteorology; climatology. 

General Biology. 

Zoology: invertebrate zoology; vertebrate zoology; 
organic evolution; variation and heredity; evolution 
problems; entomology; animal parasites; elementary 
entomology; bionomics; morphogenesis; teaching of 
zoology; ornithology. 

Botany: morphology; physiology of the seed plants; 
cytology; mycology; plant pathology; diseases of trees; 
bryology; dendrology; botanical methods; hybridiza- 
tion; heredity; phycology; plant reactions; cultivated 
plants; seed plants; microscopical examination of 
drugs and food products. 

Anatomy: teacher's course; comparative anatomy 
of vertebrates; comparative anatomy; histology and 
organology; vertebrate embryology; human anatomy; 
topographical anatomy; neurology. 

Physiology and Physiological Chemistry: ele- 
ments of human anatomy and physiology; physiological 
chemistry; physiology. 
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Bacteriology and Hygiene: general bacteriology; 
communicable diseases; general hygiene; medical bac- 
teriology; biology and chemistry of water supplies; 
industrial bacteriology; immunity; laboratory course 
in immunity; pathogenic protozoa; agricultural bac- 
teriology; dairy bacteriology. 

Pharmacology and Toxicology: toxicology; phar- 
macology; laboratory technique; pharmaceutical tech- 
nology; prescription practice; economic function of the 
state; history of pharmacy. 

Music: theory; harmony; counterpoint; history; 
composition playing; appreciation; education; master- 
pieces; choral. 

Course in General Hygiene at the 
University of Wisconsin 

The prevention of disease among students in the uni- 
versity is the prime aim of the new course of study on 
general hygiene which has just been announced for the 
second semester, beginning February 23. The relation 
of the mind to health, the care of the nervous system, 
infectious diseases and antitoxins, the effects of drugs, 
alcohol, and tobacco, food supplies and their adultera- 
tion, exercise and health, water and milk supply, and a 
series of similar subjects are to be discussed for the benefit 
of the students in weekly lectures by members of the 
faculty, from the College of Medicine, Department of 
Bacteriology, Physical Training Department, and Chem- 
istry Department. Professor William Thompson Sedg- 
wick, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, will 
give two lectures in this course on air supply and ventila- 
tion and on water supply and water purification. — 
University Bulletin, February, 1909. 
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New Courses in Home Economics at the 
University op Wisconsin 

A recent University of Wisconsin bulletin announced 
(June, 1909) that the courses to be given during the 
next college year in the reorganized Department of Home 
Economics of the College of Agriculture of the university 
would include three distinct lines of work adapted to 
different classes of students, as foUows: 

1. A four-year general course with special reference 
to preparation for home-making, leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science. 

2. A general course in home economics, including 
supplementary work in pedagogy, which will prepare 
students for teaching domestic science in grade and high 

. schools. 

3. A general survey course in home economics for 
those desiring only a general knowledge of this subject, 
which may be pursued by students in the College of 
Letters and Science who are candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

For advanced students, a teachers' course will take 
up more advanced problems, and an opportunity for 
special investigation in home economics will be offered. 

In December, 1909, the regents voted to 
bestow the degree of Bachelor of Science in the 
home economics covirse. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

EDUCATIONAI. PROGRESS 

The preceding chapters have presented defi- 
nite outlines of the curriculum at two different 
periods in the three stages of education, the 
elementary, the secondary, and the collegiate. 
It may be seen very clearly that even so short 
a time ago as half a century the aim of the ele- 
mentary school was limited by the notion of the 
value of book knowledge. Reading, writing, 
and ciphering, English grammar and a little 
geography and history were the means of 
approach through the schools to life. The 
development of the curriculum during the suc- 
ceeding years shows a much clearer conception 
of the function of the school in preparing the 
chUd for life. The special aims of public- 
school education as they are beginning to mani- 
fest themselves follow a few general lines:' 

1. A development of the sense of citizenship. 

2. A knowledge of the conditions which pre- 
vail in modem life and power to share in them. 

I The reader is referred to an admirable presentation of the 
aims of elementary and secondary education in Educational Aims 
and Educational Values, by P. H. Hanus. 
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3. Provision for the welfare of individual 
boys and girls, rather than the inviolability 
of the curriculum. 

4. Recognition of the fact that domestic 
duties or industrial activities await a large 
majority of the girls. 

5. The imperative necessity of reaching the 
children whose wants the older curriculum did 
not satisfy. 

6. Appreciation of the value of interest as 
paramount to that of subject-matter in deter- 
mining the importance of a subject. 

7. The promotion of normal physical develop- 
ment. 

Many differences between the curriculum 
of 1 86 1 and that of 1909 may be traced to a 
recognition of these principles, and there are 
constantly increasing evidences that educators 
are devising ways and means of breaking away 
from the methods determined by former social 
and industrial conditions and of making the 
school, both elementary and secondary, a | 
medium for the effective training of boys and | 
girls for the life they are actually to lead. 

A few illustrations may be given in addition 
to those furnished by the curricula of the 
Boston and Chicago schools to show how these 
principles are being put into effect. It is not 
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too much to hope that within a few years the 
school-attendance statistics of the United States 
will show concrete and desirable results from 
the new view of the place of the educational 
system in a democracy. 

In Chicago, beginning with January i, 1910, 
algebra was removed from the eighth grade, 
and a course devoted to the life of the city, with 
local application of history, civics, and sociology, 
was introduced. As outlined, the course is 
made up as follows, with emphasis placed on 
the duties of good citizens in relation to the city: 

History: explorations and settlements of the French 
in the old Northwest; George Rogers Clark's expedition; 
ordinance of 1787 creating the Northwest Territory; 
Fort Dearborn and the War of 181 2; Illinois as a state, 
its part in the Mexican and Civil Wars; the World's 
Fair. 

Geography: advantages of Chicago's location; 
resources of Illinois and the Northwest; waterways; 
railroad developments. 

Industries: the stockyards; rolling-mills; agricul- 
tural-implement manufacturing; machinery; electrical 
supplies; furniture; books; musical instruments; 
boots, shoes, and clothing; industries in the neighbor- 
hood of each school. 

Social Activities: educational institutions; philan- 
thropic enterprises; social settlements; hospitals; 
churches. 

MUNIC3PAL AND Civic AFFAIRS: city government; 
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the city hall; fire department; police department; health 
department; county government; state government; 
park systems; water supply; sewers; care of streets; 
transportation in the city; gas lighting; electric lighting; 
tunnels and subways; plans for the improvement of 
Chicago. 

Plans have been formed in the Farragut 
School of Chicago to give help to boys and girls 
who wish better to prepare themselves for work. 
Half-time classes for boys are planned to per- 
mit boys to work part time and to attend 
school part time. Several of the superintendents 
of large factories near the school have promised 
to take the boys who attend these classes and 
to pay them for the time they work in their 
shops. The boys will work in pairs. One will 
attend school for two weeks, while the other 
works in the shop. On Saturday of the second 
week the boy who has been in school will go 
to the shop and learn what his companion has 
been doing. At the end of the second week the 
boys change places, and will continue to change 
every two weeks during the course. 

The course will take two or more years. Shop- 
work will consist in handling stock, learning 
the use of tools and the operation of machines, 
and such other work as pertains to the shop 
where the boy is employed. The school course 
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will be planned to help the students to learn 
more quickly and to know better the work of 
the shop. It will consist of: shopwork; me- 
chanical drawing; freehand drawing; workshop 
mathematics; English; history of industry; 
current events; civics. 

Students desiring to enter such classes must 
be at least sixteen years of age, except that by 
special arrangement a few may be taken between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age. They must 
be of good character and have sufficient general 
education and intelligence to carry on success- 
fully the line of work offered in both shop and 
school. The classes do not promise to turn 
out joume37men. The number of positions in 
the shop is limited. The boys selected will be 
those best fitted to carry on the course. 

Continuous trade classes for girls will be 
planned to give a large amount of handwork. 
This work will be practical and will be of direct 
value to the pupU, even if she can remain in 
school for only one year. The course will be 
planned for one or two years and will include j 
the following: beginning sewing by hand and i 
machine, undergarments, children's clothing, 
drafting and cutting patterns; advanced sewing, i 
planning, drafting, cutting and making of sim- i 
pie dresses; textiles, a study of the materials ' 
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used in sewing; food study, including the study 
of food material, composition, uses, source, 
methods of manufacture; cooking, practical 
work, including serving; home nursing and 
invalid cooking; sanitation and hygieile, proper 
care of health in the home; freehand drawing 
and design; history of industry; arithmetic; 
English; gymnasium. Students taking this 
course must be at least thirteen years of age and 
must have some aptitude for handwork. 

The following facts show the status of the 
domestic arts and sciences in the Chicago 
Public Schools in December, 1909. 

Number of schools equipped for domestic 

science 75 

Number of schools availing themselves of these 

facilities 130 

Number of schools where domestic arts are 

taught 145 

Number of high schools in above lists 11 

Number of pupils in domestic science — 
High schools, 907 ) 

Elementary schools, 8,605 ( 

Number of pupils in domestic arts — 
High schools, 833 ) 

Elementary schools, 9,490 ) ^ >3 3 

Number of pupils in both phases iQjSsS 

Number of teachers of domestic science 37 

Number of teachers of domestic arts 37 
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There is a vast amount of sewing taught as 
construction work in the lower grades by the 
grade teacher, but the above statement takes 
cognizance only of the grades where the sub- 
jects are required and taught by trained teachers. 

All girls in the elementary schools have either 
domestic science or domestic arts as a require- 
ment for graduation. 

In the high schools both subjects are elective. 

The following description of the recently 
established industrial and technical schools 
in Cleveland is a good illustration of the new 
method of meeting existing difficulties: 

The board of education of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
authorized the establishment of an elementary industrial 
school for boys and girls who are more than thirteen 
years old and not below the sixth grade. The course 
extends through two years and consists of two types of 
work, namely, (a) academic, (b) industrial, the time 
being equally divided between the two. The academic 
studies comprise English, arithmetic, and geography- 
history. The English includes spelling, writing, reading, 
literature, composition; the arithmetic includes accounts 
and shop problems; the geography-history deals with 
the industrial, commercial, and political phases of the 
subject, and wiU include civics and municipal studies. 

On the industrial side the work will include, for boys, 
bench work in wood and sheet metal, freehand drawing 
and design, mechanical drawing; for girls, sewing and 
garment-making, cooking and household arts, freehand 
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drawing, design, and construction. Throughout, the 
work will be intensely practical. 

The day consists of nine periods, one of which is 
devoted to luncheon. The school accommodates 80 
boys and 80 girls. It is intended for boys and girls for 
whom the regular course is unduly literary and who are 
not interested in bookish things. It is also of interest 
to those whose economic condition requires them to leave 
school early to become wage-earners. 

An auditorium, gymnasium, shower bath, and swim- 
ming-pool are available for the use of this special school. 
It is open to available pupils from all parts of the city. 
Each school building may name boys and girls, naming 
a first choice and an alternate. If possible, when a 
delegate named is a boy, or boys, the alternate should be 
a girl, or girls, and when the delegates are girls the alter- 
nates should be boys.^ 

The Cleveland Technical High School is 
organized on a plan somewhat different from 
that which prevails in other schools of its class 
in this country. As stated by Mr. Elson, super- 
intendent of schools : 

The boys and girls are in separate classes, with sepa- 
rate study halls. This arrangement exists, not for rea- 
sons of sex, but because of the widely different kind of 
work. The academic work in this school is related very 
closely to the technical or shopwork, so that the chem- 
istry which the girls have, being chiefly applied chemistry, 
is different from that taken by the boys. The same is 
true of physics, English, mathematics, etc. 

I Report oj the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1909, Vol. I, 
p. 164. 
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Practically, it will be seen that a school for 
boys and a school for girls are conducted in the 
same building under one direction. The pro- 
spectus issued by the institution states : 

The department for girls will have domestic science 
and domestic and industrial art for its basis, and around 
these studies the rest of their work will be grouped. 
Home-making courses are of greatest value to girls, and 
to train in this direction will be the aim of these depart- 
ments. Cooking will be very practical and comprehen- 
sive, covering preparation and analysis of foods, the 
study of food values, and the preparation and serving of 
complete meals. This wiU be supplemented by courses 
in home-planning and house decoration, taking up the 
study and arrangement of rooms, wall and floor coverings, 
study of furniture and pictures, draperies, etc. This 
will be organized with particular reference to economy 
and good taste. Segregated classes for the study of 
physiology and personal hygiene will give students an 
opportunity to acquire a knowledge of those things which 
are so essential to their future health and happiness. 

This instruction will be supplemented by a complete 
course in home nursing, including first aid to the injured, 
the care of invalids, and particularly of children. 
Instruction in our high schools has never been specific 
enough along these lines and to the point, to the end that 
when a girl has forced upon her the care of the home 
and the family she will be thoroughly prepared for 
functions of this sort. Keeping household accounts, 
economic home management, marketing, etc., will receive 
due consideration. 

Similar opportunities for specialization during the 
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last two years of the course will be offered girls as are 
provided for boys. In most classes the nature of studies 
and method of teaching demand a separation of boys 
from girls.' 

In 1908 the Board of Education of New York 
City adopted a report of a special committee 
on trade schools which provided that fifteen 
rooms be set aside in one of the Brooklyn schools 
as a vocational school for girls between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age, and thaf'a standing 
committee of the board be organized to have 
charge of all matters relating to vocational 
training, not only in the special schools devoted 
to that purpose, but also to the vocational 
courses in the day schools and the evening trade 
schools. ° 

The following suggestions for industrial 
schools for girls in connection with the Boston 
of 19 1 5 have been made: 

(i) An ample building set apart for the industrial 
training of girls open every day and evening through 
the year; (2) wise directors who shall learn the present 
needs of the girls as indicated by their homes, who shall 
approve the selection of the groups to undertake this 
study (in every case with the consent of the parents) 
and who shall outline the work to be done; (3) half-time 
classes in the daytime — that is, all girls who occupy the 

I Ihid., p. 180. 

' Ihid., igoS, p. 89. 
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industrial school in the mornings shall have "regular" 
schoolwork in the afternoon and vice versa; in this way 
the new school will articulate with the old and the work 
of each will be more intensive and more effective; 
(4) provision for continuation schools in the evening 
where older girls and women may be taught; (5) co- 
operative apprenticeship, by means of which the girls may 
work half the day in stores or shops and study the other 
half the day in. schools; (6) house-keeping centers, where 
the general principles and practices which are taught 
in the school may be applied under the normal conditions 
of the home. 

These industrial centers will have two functions: 
(i) to develop facility and industrial ability — working 
capacity — ^the tendency to use the head and hand together; 
(2) to provide trade instruction in specific industries, 
ia any one of which the girls might profitably engage. 

They need not modify the curriculum of the regular 
school for all children, but they should bring about 
extensive modifications in the academic provision for 
the girls who attend these centers.' 

The playground movement is rapidly gaining 
ground; it is based on the following principles: 

1. Playgroimds to be effective must have supervisors, 
directors, and teachers who have had such training that 
they understand the child and can direct his activities 
so as to bring about the best results mentally, morally, 
physically, and socially. 

2. Play, being the chief activity of children during 
infancy, contains the beginnings of all subsequent devel- 

I Address by Dean Arnold of Simmons College. 
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opment and culture. Its function is educative, and its 
forms are derived from hereditary adaptations and co- 
ordinations pleasurable to us from their usefulness in 
the distant past of the race. We consider the chief 
purposes of the playground to be: (a) the promotion of 
robust health through the encouragement of a free and 
enjoyable life in the open air; (&) the development of ner- 
vous co-ordinations and the normal functions, especially 
of the vital organs, through the vigorous activity of play; 
(c) the arousing of deeper interests, emotions, and enthu- 
siasms through those activities by which the central 
nervous system was developed in the past of the race 
and to which alone it responds with full effectiveness; 
thus determining the energy of nervous discharge and 
consequent vigor of all after-life; (d) the training in 
courtesy and good fellowship through those social rela- 
tions of play in which friendships are chiefly formed; 
(e) the establishment of a moral trend to life through the 
cultivation of right habits and those loyalities on which 
social morality and good citizenship chiefly depend; 
(/) the cultivation of a sense of the joy of life, by which 
the soul is harmonized and unified and a play spirit for 
life's work is acquired.' 

The following facts presented by the Play- 
ground Association of America are significant: 

Approximately 275 cities have now established 
playgrounds. Previous to 1908 only 90 cities 
had playgrounds. 

I "Report of the Committee on a Normal Course of Play," 
Proceedings of the Third Annual Congress of the Playground 
Association of America, p. 92. 
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In 201 cities there are 1,024 playgrounds. 

In igo8 Massachusetts enacted a law pro- 
viding in effect that the cities of the state with 
a population of 10,000 or more should vote 
whether or not to establish playgrounds. All 
but two cities voted to have playgrounds sup- 
ported by public taxes. 

Chicago, New York, Boston, Los Angeles, 
Baltimore, St. Louis, Da5l;on, Pittsburg, 
Rochester, and other cities have now arranged 
for play leadership the year round — ^winters 
as well as summers. 

During the past ten years Chicago has ex- 
pended $11,000,000 and New York about 
$16,000,000 in establishing playgrounds. 

Ten cities alone spent over $800,000 last year 
for maintenance of playgrounds. 

Public-spirited men and women in Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Springfield, Mass.; North Andover, 
Mass.; Carlisle, Pa.; Jersey City, N. J.; Sag 
Harbor, N. Y., and in other places have donated 
playgrounds to their native city or town. 

New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and 
other municipalities are creating playground 
and recreation commissions. 

The character of the people leading children 
in their play is now emphasized more strongly 
than material equipment. 
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On the physical and hygienic side there are 
several provisions. Visiting nurses, school 
baths, and school lunches are adjuncts to the 
school system proper which are increasing as 
their value is recognized. 

Through its inquiries of 358 cities in forty- 
two states and the District of Columbia the 
bureau of municipal research of New York City 
discovered that of all these cities with a total 
population of 22,000,000,148 cities with 700,000 
school children were making an attempt to 
discover transmissible diseases at school; 210 
were inspecting such diseases; 227 were ex- 
amining for defective vision; 171 for breathing 
troubles, and 117 for bad teeth. Ninety-eight 
cities seek out and give special instruction to 
children found predisposed or already infected 
with tuberculosis. In 56 cities nurses take 
children to dispensaries or instruct parents at 
schoolhouses; 43 cities send nurses from house 
to house ; 98 send out to parents cards of instruc- 
tion about tuberculosis, dental hygiene, and diet, 
while 147 cities have arranged special co-opera- 
tion with dispensaries, hospitals, and relief 
societies. Three years ago adenoid growths 
were almost unheard of among school-teachers ; 
today in 171 cities, adenoids, hypertrophied 
tonsils, breathing defects are seen to be a more 
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serious matter to child welfare and school 
progress than the contagious diseases of which 
people are more afraid. 

Special provision is made in many places for 
backward children so that their progress shall 
not be won at the cost of normal children and 
their welfare shall not be unduly subordinated 
to that of normal children. 

Superintendent William H. Maxwell of the 
New York City public schools has introduced 
in the vacation schools of that city summer 
classes for backward children. Such classes 
are organized in all the buildings where vacation 
schools are maintained, for the benefit of pupils 
who failed of promotion at the close of the spring 
term. Teachers are urged to enlist the interest 
of children who need the instruction contem- 
plated. The increased influx in recent years 
of immigrants from southern Europe has been 
followed by a correspondingly increased need 
of adjustment of the school system to the school 
children. It is to meet this need as far as pos- 
sible that schools are maintained in vacation 
time for children who need special instruction. 

The city of Providence, R. I., opened Feb- 
ruary I, 1908, a fresh-air school for weak and 
anaemic children. The building faces south 
and has light on three sides. Along the lower 
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south side of the room large swinging windows 
have been cut in the wall. In winter the chil- 
dren do not remove their outer clothing, but 
keep on their wraps and sit in what are known 
as "sitting-out bags." The chairs and desks 
are adjustable and are placed on movable plat- 
forms, so that they may be moved about from 
place to place. The rooms are heated by the 
sun and ordinary stoves. Nourishing soups 
are provided as often as needed. 

Since 1906 provision has been made in the 
public schools of New York City for the educa- 
tion of crippled children. In 1907 classes for 
them were added to the regular public schools 
wherever rooms were available, and there are 
now 18 such classes composed of children from 
nine to fifteen years of age coming at 9 A. M., 
bringing a lunch, and remaining until 2 p. m. 
The regularity of attendance is often 100 per 
cent. The expense of the stage for their trans- 
portation is borne by the Board of Education.' 

An act of the legislature of Massachusetts 
approved March 6, 1908, requires that instruc- 
tion as to tuberculosis and its prevention shall 
be given in the public schools of the several 
cities and towns. 

Open-air schools for tuberculous children 

I Report 0/ U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1909, p. 511, 
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have been established in eight different cities, 
and it is thought that every city should have at 
least one such school or weU-eqmpped class- 
room for every 25,000 of its population. 

Defective children receive special care at the 
hands of the state or through private agencies. 
In 1908 there were 40 state schools for the blind, 
with 4,340 pupils, and 55 state schools for the 
deaf, with 10,042 pupils. There were also for 
the deaf 51 public day schools, with 1,194 pupils, 
and 16 private schools, with 543 pupils. The 
25 state schools for the feeble-minded had 
17,225 pupils, and the 16 private schools, 875 
pupils. 

A department of school hygiene has been 
established in Boston, Mass. ' The organization 
provides for a director of school hygiene; three 
assistant directors; as many special instructors 
in physical training, special assistant instructors 
in physical training, instructors of athletics, 
supervisors of playgroimds, playground teach- 
ers, heads of playgrounds, helpers in play- 
grotmds, and helpers in sand gardens, as the 
board may from time to time authorize; a 
supervising nurse and assistant nurses; an 
instructor of military driU; and a medical 
inspector of special classes. The Board of 

I Ibid., 1908, p. 94. 
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Education has appropriated $58,000 for play- 
grounds. 

On May 27, 1907, the Boston school com- 
mittee adopted rules and regulations providing 
for a supervising nurse and for assistant nurses 
"to assist the medical inspectors assigned to 
the public schools, to see that the directions given 
by the inspectors are carried out, and to give 
such instruction to the pupils as wiU promote 
their physical welfare." The committee ap- 
propriated $10,000 to meet the expenses of the 
services of female nurses and provided that the 
salary of the supervising nurse should be $924 
for the first year, with an annual increase of $48 
until the maximum of $1,116 is reached. The 
salaries of assistant nurses were fixed at $648 for 
the first year, with an annual increase of $48 until 
the maximum of $840 is reached. On September 
9, 1907, the committee approved the appoint- 
ment of a supervising nurse and twenty assistant 
nurses. Such, in brief, are some of the more 
important provisions which have been made for 
the physical well-being of school children. 

There have been of late many expressions of 
dissatisfaction with the influences of the college 
on the secondary school. It has been said, for 
example, that "the college is the main hindrance 
to the vital pedagogical treatment of the second- 
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ary period.'" The same discontent is voiced 
in the prophecy: 

When the college grants to the high school the right 
to make its own course of study, when it recognizes for 
entrance any subject well taught, when it admits that 
the welfare of the boys and girls is more important than 
special preparation for its advanced courses, when it 
places the needs of the ninety whom it never reaches above 
the crotchets of the professor who wants to make special- 
ists of the ten, then it will enable the high school to fulfil 
its mission of equal opportunity to all."* 

An examination of the requirements for ad- 
mission to different colleges and a comparison 
of them with the curricula of high schools in 
different localities would show that where the 
public supports separate college-preparatory 
schools with a limited curriculum, or in large 
cities like Chicago where it is possible to main- 
tain a greatly diversified curriculum in the same 
school, the needs of the great majority, over 
90 per cent., who do not go to college are not 
greatly sacrificed. On the other hand, in 
smaller and less rich communities the pressure 
on the curriculum from the coUege above, while 
doubtless intended to provide high standards 
of scholarship, often involves the necessity of 
providing a very narrow and specialized course 

I Abraham Flexner, The American CoUege, p. 22, and chap. iii. 
' W. D. Lewis in The Outlooh, December 11, 1909, p. 825. 
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of study, and thus it becomes impossible to 
meet adequately the needs of students who 
do not intend to go to college. These condi- 
tions undoubtedly account in large measure 
for the failure of the secondary school to attract 
students in larger numbers and to hold them 
through the course. 

There are indications that the relations be- 
tween the college and the high school are under- 
going serious modifications, and there are many 
who believe that the college may actually gain 
through losing its dominating influence and 
being obliged in turn to recognize some of the 
forces which are revivif3dng the secondary 
schools. 

In view of the conditions which exist in the 
public schools it is interesting to note that a 
committee of the National Education Associa- 
tion recommended in July, 1909, a complete 
and radical reorganization of the public-school 
system. The report of the committee closed 
with the following statements: 

The committee is of the opinion that while we may 
not expect or hope for any sudden or extensive change 
in the general scheme of organization from the eight- 
and four-year division to the six and six division, never- 
theless we feel certain not only that the change is inevita- 
ble, but that it is already in progress and is taking place 
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in different ways to meet local conditions. We further 
believe that the reorganization of the public-school system 
along the lines of this discussion is of fundamental impor- 
tance, and that every reasonable measure that can be 
taken to overcome the inertia of the established system 
and to make for an organization more in consonance with 
advanced educational opinions and with the needs of 
modern society should be employed. The problem 
involves not only division by years, but a well-digested 
curriculum of both the elementary and secondary 
branches. This curriculum should (a) provide the con- 
tent of the work, including vocational studies ; (b) estab- 
lish the points of differentiation; (c) consider methods 
of teaching and plans for promotion of pupils. 

The changes in collegiate conditions may be 
briefly outlined. They are distinctly more 
marked in the case of the state university than 
in that of the woman's college. The resem- 
blance between the curricula at the early stage 
would be curious if it were not for the fact 
already stated that the system of education of 
women was modeled upon that "already out- 
grown" of men (see p. in). 

A comparison of the later curricula, together 
with entrance requirements and choice of stud- 
ies allowed, shows that the woman's college 
is still held to some degree in the trammels of 
the old traditions and has not adjusted itself 
to modem conditions to the same extent as has 
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the state university which is still conducted 
primarily in the interests of men. This is 
shown by the rigidity of the entrance require- 
ments, the woman's college allowing a choice 
among ten subjects and the state university 
among twenty subjects. 

The following table showing the distribution 
of instruction in the principal groups of depart- 
ments is also of interest: 





Vassae College 


Universitv of 

WlSCONSIK 




No. of 
Hours 


^S^O'' 


No. of 
Hours 


Percentoge 
of Total 


Total 


376i 

69i 
i6 

21 


33i 

13 

18 

4 

S 


8oii 
262! 
I48i 

I27i 

84 

55 




Foreign languages 

Historical sciences 


II 
16 


Biological sciences 

Philosophy and education 


10 
7 



It is to be noted that whereas the same pro- 
portion of instruction is offered in foreign lan- 
guages at both institutions, at the woman's 
college the languages are Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and German, while there are 
offered in addition at the state university 
Hebrew, Arabic, Ass3Tian, Aramaic, Syriac, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, and Slavic and 
Celtic languages. If only the same foreign 
languages are counted, the proportion at the 
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university would be 25 per cent. Of course it 
must be remembered that one institution is a 
college and the other a university, but it is also 
true that these other languages are accepted 
for the Bachelor's degree. 

A more significant proof of the slighter change 
in adjustment of the woman's college is that the 
instruction in all the biological sciences, includ- 
ing hygiene, is but 4 per cent, of the whole. 
and there is no domestic economy "practically 
taught," and very little theoretically taught, 
although both hygiene and domestic economy 
were emphasized as of importance by the 
founder. 

Women who went to college in the early 
days remember how much emphasis was placed 
on the importance of justifying their course by 
passing successfully the intellectual tests set 
for men — the only recognized tests. They 
met this responsibility with almost superhuman 
conscientiousness, and even after their intel- 
lectual fitness was abundantly proved they 
still felt themselves bound in a kind of intel- 
lectual slavery. College authorities have not 
seen the folly of this attitude, or at least they 
have done almost nothing to change it. While 
the intellectual life of men has become greatly 
varied, the intellectual life of women continues 
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to be patterned after the same mold, and their 
leaders are timorous about making a change. 
It is chiefly as women follow in the newer intel- 
lectual paths laid out for men that they are 
finding new opportunities for the adjustment 
of their intellectual life. It would seem as if 
their intellectual record were now so secure 
as to justify and even demand greater independ- 
ence in choosing their methods of training and 
expression. 

The succeeding chapters will be devoted to 
a consideration of certain aspects of collegiate 
education which are of special importance if 
the years spent in college are to be justified 
as a means of making women qualified as lead- 
ers in the social, civic, and domestic life of the 
world as well as in scholarly pursuits. 
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PART III 

THE COLLEGIATE EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN 



CHAPTER XV 
THE ELECTIVE. SYSTEM 

So long as the college was the stepping-stone 
chiefly to the ministry or to the law, the curricu- 
lum remained fixed and the scholastic meth- 
ods which were fitted to this end remained 
unchanged. With the broadening of the func- 
tion of the college and the recognition of the 
value of mental discipline and cultivation to 
be secured through newer methods and wider 
knowledge, the rigidity of mediaevalism was 
gradually forced to give way, and the benefits 
of higher scholarship were shown to be the right 
of a larger class of young people. 

One of the effects of this extension of the work 
of the coUege has been the changes which have 
occurred in the curricula of all such institutions. 
These changes have been based on one or the 
other of the following educational theories. 
On the one hand, it is held that all subjects of 
himian knowledge, if equally well taught, are 
of equal value as instruments for human dis- 
cipline and culture; and on the other, that 
certain subjects of human knowledge are funda- 
mental and essential not only to all general cul- 
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ture, but to the understanding of other subjects. 
There are naturaljy wide variations in the appli- 
cation of the second theory. The proportion of 
required to elective studies may vary from one- 
twelfth to eleven-twelfths of the whole course 
of study. Just so far as the required curriculum 
represents the progressive-judgment of the fac- 
ulty as to what is basic in collegiate training, 
there is no responsibility on the part of the 
student; but with the widening of the scope 
and amount of elective work, there comes an 
opportunity and an obligation for both the stu- 
dent and the college, whose full significance is 
unfortunately too frequently missed by one or 
the other if not by both. 

A study of the motives and influences which 
lead students in choosing their courses where 
the elective system prevails will bring into 
clearer light the present needs on the academic 
side. 

These motives and influences are by no means 
as few or as simple as is often assumed. How- 
ever it may have been a generation ago, few 
young people today, either boys or girls, enter 
college with a clearly defined purpose or plan 
to guide them in their studies. Even of these 
few there are always some who, under the influ- 
ence of a broader outlook or wider experience 
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and knowledge, change their decision after 
entering college. 

When a young woman is brought face to 
face with the problem of choosing her studies, 
there are certain influences at work which con- 
sciously or unconsciously guide her in her 
choice, even independently of any help which 
the coUege, through its appointed ofl&cer, or 
its curriculum regulations, may give her. Her 
expression of the reason for her choice may be 
naively frank: "I am going on with Latin, 
because I always stood well in it at high 
school;" "French always came easy, so I think 
I will keep it up;" "I am going to specialize 
in English because my writing has always been 
praised and I have had a story published and 
was oiu: class poet in high school;" "I always 
thought I should like psychology, it sotmds so 
interesting;" such are some forms of expression 
of the individual attitude. 

Sometimes the advice or request of a parent 
or teacher is followed as final: "My father 
thinks that I should take mathematics, I am 
so careless;" "My mother thinks chemistry 
would be useful to me at home;" "My father 
liked philosophy at coUege and wants me to 
take it;" "My teacher thinks I ought to keep 
up my Greek all through college;" in these 
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and other ways the young student shows that 
she has had help and counsel in making out her 
course of study. 

The preparatory training sometimes deter- 
mines to a considerable extent the studies which 
may be taken later. A subject such as Greek 
may not be offered in the high school. Instruc- 
tion, notably in the sciences, may be so defective 
as to furnish the young student with no proper 
preliminary training, and a large range of studies 
may be a closed book to her. On the other 
hand, subjects which have been well taught 
in the high school often make the only founda- 
tion on which to build, and they are in many 
cases the only subjects of which the student 
thinks in planning her future work. 

There are a few students who wish to prepare 
themselves for bread-winning in some definite 
pursuit such as medicine, journalism, or libra- 
rianship. In the cases where the students have 
only this goal in view there is the temptation to 
take a short cut to technical training. Under 
the pressure of pecuniary need higher ideals of 
scholarship and efficiency may be sacrificed. 
Women are resisting this temptation quite as 
vigorously, to say the least, as men. 

There are unquestionably many college 
women who are looking forward to teaching 
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as a profession, but they are not so numerous 
as is popularly supposed, and their proportion is 
steadily growing less. It is natural that they 
should study subjects which they expect to 
teach. In this choice they are frequently led 
by aptitude for a study; but it more often hap- 
pens that they select a subject, such as history 
or English, for which they do not particularly 
care, because there are more positions open to 
them. A subject such as physics or zoology 
may be set aside, although the student is eager 
to pursue it, because her principal or superin- 
tendent teUs her that "there is almost no chance 
for a woman to get a position to teach in that 
line of work." 

There is, moreover, a large and increasing 
number of girls who, while not definitely expect- 
ing to teach, feel the spirit of the age, and led 
by the coimsel of prudent fathers or of mothers 
made wise by bitter experience, undertake to 
fit themselves by some special line of study "to 
support themselves in case they should have 
to." The fact that if the emergency should 
arise, it might not come until their stock in 
trade of method and fact is too antiquated to 
be of avail does not lessen the value which such 
an impetus lends to the process of training. At 
the present time, teaching seems to be the easiest 
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and most natural means of self-support to which 
a young woman can look forward and for which 
she can prepare herself; and this will probably 
be the case for many years to come, or until 
teaching in secondary schools becomes a learned 
profession, drawing to it men of the best caliber 
in at least equal proportions with women. 

Certain influences which cannot be easily 
put into words or exactly formulated are known 
in every college to have weight in guiding stu- 
dents in their choice. The popularity of an 
instructor, due to strong personality or to catchy 
cleverness, is a factor which must be reckoned 
with in estimating the real significance of sta- 
tistics showing the choice of studies. For 
example, a strong personality may explain a 
very general choice of fine arts in one institution, 
or the loss of a great teacher account for a decline 
in the number of students taking political econ- 
omy in another. It is well known in every 
college community that the popularity of an 
instructor is a very uncertain quantity, fluctuat- 
ing seemingly without reason. "A girl from 
my school told me to be sure to take Mr. X," 
and "I want to wait until I can have Mr. Y," 
are phrases expressing a desire which may be 
a proper basis for the choice of a course, for a 
teacher may be greater than the greatest subject. 
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Every faculty knows, too, how subjects have 
waves of popularity which sometimes are beyond 
explanation. One year students rush to a sub- 
ject like psychology, for example, and the next 
year there may be a reaction and the classes in 
that subject will be comparatively small. 

The influences of "snap" courses is every- 
where tacitly, if not openly, acknowledged. 
The fact that the college has broadened its 
curriculum so as to make it serve the needs of 
more types of young people also means that 
with its adjunct interests and activities it will 
attract some who are more or less intellectually 
indolent. Sometimes the mental awakening 
comes soon, sometimes it never comes, and a 
student passes through the college course and 
technically meets the requirements for gradua- 
tion with an amount of work which would startle 
the shades of her theological or legal ancestors. 
The student rests upon the judgment of her 
fellows when making up a programme whose 
first characteristic is to be "easy." There are 
some cases which can be ignored, while others 
need bold or skilful handling by the officer in 
charge of registration. The specially interest- 
ing cases are those in which the officer is frankly 
called upon to assist the student in finding 
"snap courses," and, while he may never admit 
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it to himself officially, he may tacitly follow the 
lead of the student who says, "I am going to 
take this course because my eyes are troubling 
me," or "because I have been ill and must get 
back into work gradually." 

Of course, the most interesting motive to 
be discovered in the choice of studies is simple' 
love of the subject. ' This may lead the student 
into paths which seem strange when looked at 
from a practical standpoint. Such a student 
when asked why she chooses calculus, archae- 
ology, comparative philology, or constitutional 
government replies that it is for very love of 
the subject, as an intellectual indulgence, and 
gives ground for believing that scholarship as 
apart from bread-winning is among the ideals 
of American women. Every administrative 
officer will agree that such an experience uplifts 
him and illumines his whole work. 

Considerations of sex are not generally taken 
into account by women, just as they are usually 
ignored by men in making a choice of studies, 

I "I remember that my first idea of happiness of heaven was 
a place where we should find our thirst for knowledge fully grati- 
fied." Thus wrote Hannah Adams in 1832 at the end of a long 
life of struggle to satisfy her eagerness for learning, an eagerness 
which even led her, in defiance of all standards of womanly 
decorum, to venture into the reading-room of the Boston Athen- 
aeum. (Quoted from Elizabeth M. Howe, Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae Magazine, February, 1908.) 
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in spite of the professedly final pronunciamen- 
tos of some educators that they are of paramount 
importance. It has been seen that the needs, 
real or fancied, of the individual are the guiding 
factors, but it occasionally happens that a girl 
is at the same time so old-fashioned in her views 
as to choose "womanly subjects" and so radical 
as to be led by the assumed fitness of a subject 
for her sex as a whole rather than for herself 
as a member of that sex. This choice by sex 
may take either of two forms. A girl may say 
that she will take literature, usually pronounced 
literatoor, and history of art because they are 
proper subjects for the feminine mind; or she 
may take physiology and sociology because 
women have a special interest in family and 
philanthropic life. 

In general, then, the determining influences 
under which the student makes up her pro- 
gramme are the fact that a subject is required; 
the experience of good or poor training; a 
wide or limited opportunity for choice in the 
preparatory school; the advice of parent or 
teacher; the desire to equip herself for a chosen 
occupation;' the hope of an early pecuniary 

I An experiment will be described in the following chapter 
illustrating the extent to which this motive if properly developed 
may be used to rationalize an elective scheme or to vitalize a 
prescribed programme. 
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return for her expenditure of time, strength, 
and money; the desire for an easy course; the 
popularity of an instructor; general student 
sentiment as to the value of a course; consid- 
eration of the needs of her sex, either as a general 
principle of determination or with special refer- 
ence to her own case; and finally, simple apti- 
tude and love for a subject. It must be admit- 
ted, however, that there are many students with 
whom there do not seem to be any determining 
influences, and who under the elective system 
merely drift through college from term to term, 
swayed here and there by fancy and caprice. 
The intellectual gains from this experience are 
pitifully meager in comparison with the expendi- 
ture made. There is therefore a growing 
demand for a return to a more or less fixed 
curriculum in the hope of securing more ade- 
quate returns in the form of intellectual disci- 
pline and co-ordinated knowledge. 



CHAPTER XVI 
THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 

The required curriculum may appear in one 
of two forms, either a course of study fixed by 
the faculty or courses chosen for the individual 
student by advisers or deans. In either case 
the college student is under the thraldom of the 
curriculum. The perusal of any set of college 
requirements proves this. Experience in fitting 
students to enter college proves it. Faculty dis- 
cussion, administrative procedure, and depart- 
mental policies prove it. Whence comes this 
tyranny of the curriculum? Largely from 
traditional conception of the inherent value of 
certain subjects of study onto which is grafted 
the pressure for their continued recognition on 
the part of those who as scholars and heads of 
departments uphold their claims. In debate 
and discussion, in regulation and act, the pro- 
cedure is the same — an emphasis on the impor- 
tance of the subject, an ignoring of the needs 
and claims of the individual student. Members 
of college faculties often seem on the one hand 
atrophied in their judgments of human needs, 
and on the other ignorant of the constant change 
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in the content and method of subjects taught. 
President Eliot has said that there is not a 
single subject taught now in Harvard College 
as it was when he was an undergraduate, 
and that this is as true of old subjects as of 
the scores of new ones. Moreover, a fetich 
has been made of the term "liberal culture." 
Only that body of knowledge has been sup- 
posed to be available for the higher intellectual 
training which has no immediate relation to 
the life interests of the student. Like a hall- 
mark on a standard metal, the same stamp 
of "liberal culture" must be put on every 
young person regardless of her previous train- 
ing, her personal qualities, her ambitions for 
the future. 

It has often been thought that the elective 
system would offset this difficulty. As has 
been shown, the practical application of the 
elective system often results in the drifting of 
a student through an amorphous course of 
study. In other cases it is known by adminis- 
trative officers to be an elective system in name 
merely. The actual facts as they sometimes 
exist were discovered by an intelligent woman 
in her efforts to secure a well co-ordinated course 
of study for her niece, and were described in 
the following words: 
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I find that the supposed "election" in university 
courses in these crowded days only means that the student 
is compelled into a haphazard curriculum by an array 
of "conflicts" and "prerequisites" instead of being com- 
pelled into a carefully ordained one by faculty prescrip- 
tion, and I am usiug all my ingenuity on the university 
catalogue of studies and hours to escape that most objec- 
tionable type of prescription in my niece's case. 

The factors in the situation which prevails 
at the opening of every college year are (i) the 
student who presents herself to her dean or 
adviser with a name by which she is recorded, 
a statement of the school from which she comes 
and of the entrance credits which she has or has 
not, a naive and refreshing readiness to do what 
she is told, and a reverence for the requirements 
of the curriculum which is exceeded only by 
that of the dean himself; (2) a dean who is an 
administrative ofl&cer, not often a trained edu- 
cator, who knows the time schedules and names 
of courses better than he does the principles 
of psychology or the methods of instruction 
followed in the different classrooms; (3) the 
curriculum with its appurtenances — the time 
. schedules and the unending list of rules and 
prerequisites; (4) too frequently instructors who 
are eager to get from their classrooms to their 
writing or research, who think that their duty 
is limited by the classroom or the occasional 
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conference, who chafe under the necessity of 
attending faculty meetings to make regulations 
directed toward the limitation of social, athletic, 
dramatic, or musical activities, or to approve 
the measures of discipline or penalty proposed 
by the dean. 

This is the beginning of the college course. 
Later the student drifts on, sometimes seeking 
and not always finding expert advice as to her 
choice of studies, sometimes not knowing 
whither she is drifting, but trusting that she 
can stay in college and make her degree. 

This may seem a dark picture, but it is only 
too true a one of the conditions which prevail 
with hundreds of young women who go to col- 
lege in these days without any background of 
culture, who have no conception of scholarship, 
and who choose the college career for the gen- 
eral social experience it will furnish them, from 
a credence in the tradition that it wiU give them 
"an education," or from an eager desire to 
fulfil the ideals of which they are vaguely 
conscious. 

President Wilson has said' that education 
"consists of the vital assimilation of knowledge, 
and the mode of life for the college as well as 

I Woodrow Wilson, "What Is a College For?" Scribner's 
Magazine, November, 1909, p. 577. 
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for the individual is nine parts of the digestion." 
The analogy is an excellent and a useful one 
provided account be taken of the nature and 
needs of the organism which is to do the assimi- 
lating. In fact, the college faculty seems con- 
tent to prescribe a dietary, regardless of the 
person to be fed. 

Then, too, it is true that the mode of feeding 
is nine parts of the digestion, and here again the 
college is often making the mistake of assum- 
ing that the curriculum makes the college, 
whereas surroundings, organization, discipline, 
and atmosphere may count for more in a liberal 
education than definite instruction.' 

Passing these important matters by for the 
present, attention should be paid to the primary 
defect of the college today. It teaches subjects, 
not persons. An analysis of the way by which 
the curriculum may be subordinated to the 
individual rather than placed like a yoke about 
her neck will lead to the view that the 
educational machinery is of use only when it 
trains for eflSciency, and that the kind of efl&- 
ciency which the student is to acquire must 
determine the course of study which she should 
pursue. This is the most important step to be 

I Henry C. King, Personal and Ideal Elements in Education, 
p. 42. 
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taken at the outset of a student's course. While 
it may involve difficulties so great as to demand 
much more skilful, sympathetic, and expert 
counsel than college students in general receive, 
or the colleges at present possess, there are cer- 
tain elements which are common to aU students. 
Everyone is to be made as efficient as possible 
as a human being, as efficient as possible as a 
citizen, and as efficient as possible in some one 
direction so as to justify her existence through 
some form of service in a social institution. 

This means in brief that the student shall 
start upon her college course with the idea of 
fitting herself for a vocation in the large sense. 
In other words, in all her work and studies and 
activities she must have a definite goal in mind. 
The traditional view, to be sure, is that the 
student must not be allowed to displace the 
educative element with the "occupative."' 

The truth is that these two processes are not 
consecutive, the occupative following the educa- 
tive. "They go along together, overlapping, 
playing upon each other, enriching and diversi- 
f)dng life as a whole, and increasing its range 
and volume."^ 

There is an idea which is held in great rever- 

I C. F. Thwing, The Forum, February, 1901, p. 735. 
" Abraham Flexner, The American College, p. 141. 
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ence by those unacquainted with psychological 
processes or blind to the need of adapting 
educational methods to changed demands, who 
insist that the college student must be taught 
to think, to appreciate, to be righteous, in 
abstract terms or in the terms which were very 
concrete and "occupative" a few generations 
ago.' 

In the belief that "thinking, appreciating, and 
being righteous" could be acquired more eflFec- 
tively through the medium of concrete interests, 
a canvass was recently made at the University 
of Chicago of 96 freshman and sophomore 
women chosen from the beginning of the alpha- 
betical list. It resulted in showing the follow- 
ing choices of vocations: teaching (embracing: 
general, 23; Latin, 6; household administra- 
tion, 5; English, 4; history, 3; mathematics, 
3; language, 2; French, i; drawing and ap- 

I "Let women and men be trained in those studies which train 
them to think, which will give them the power of appreciation and 
make them righteous." — C. F. Thwing, The Forum, February, 
1901, p. 735- 

"The chief mbsion of the collie is to train the young, not for 
special fields of work or any special theories of reform, but to 
enlighten and broaden and inspire, to train to the careful weighing 
of evidence, to the scholarly knowledge of facts and the experiences 
of history, to the testing of theories of what has been already 
tried, and all as the basis for individual independence in thought 
and life." — President J. M. Taylor, Address to Vassar College 
Alumnae, 1909. 
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plied design, 2 ; history and literature, i ; Ger- 
man and Latin, i ; German, i ; public speaking 
and physical culture, i ; kindergarten, i ; gram- 
mar grades, i; biology, i); general ctilture, 5; 
librarianship, 4; journalism, 4; music, 3; 
homekeeper, 2 ; Y. W. C. A. work, i ; medicine, 
i; landscape architect, i; research work, i; 
private secretary, i; geological survey, i; 
French and Spanish, i ; not specified, 15, 

Following this canvass, a series of conferences 
were held to which all the women of the first 
two years were invited. Because of the small 
amount of time available, seven were held 
simultaneously on one day in different places, 
and nine were on another day. They were led 
by heads of departments or members of the 
faculty specially qualified to speak on the essen- 
tials of good education, the opportunities for 
women in different vocations, and the facilities 
offered in the university for training to enter 
the different fields. 

The numbers of women in attendance were 
as follows: teaching (Greek and Latin, 29; 
mathematics, 20; history, 25; modem lan- 
guages, 27; English, 50; kindergarten and 
elementary grades, 8; sciences, 21); household 
management, 40; civic and social work, 15 ; home 
and foreign missions, 4; medicine, nursing, 
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and hygiene,['7; physical education, g; art, ii; 
vocal interpretation and drama, 20; librarian- 
ship, 20; journalism and writing, 30; total 
336. 

The cynic, after reading in the canvass figures 
that only 2 out of 96 women specified homekeep- 
ing as their vocation, might bemoan the influence 
of college education on the future of the race. 
He should remember two facts: first, that col- 
lege training is as yet not often taken by women 
who have this vocation specifically in mind, 
and second, that in the present state of public 
sentiment it is not expected that a woman shall 
openly and avowedly express this as her choice 
of a vocation. Comfort and hope would come 
in learning that the conference on household 
management drew the largest attendance but 
one. It may be suspected that some at least 
of those who are accoimted for under the head 
of "not specified" made known their interests 
in this less conspicuous manner. 

In the registration for studies which followed 
closely upon these conferences, use was made 
of the knowledge thus gained, and each student 
was shown how even the courses which an all- 
wise faculty had prescribed could be related 
to the student's specific needs rather than be 
considered as a required course adopted by the 
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faculty as an abstract principle and to be re- 
sented by the student simply because it was 
thus determined without reference to her indi- 
vidual needs. 

The most convincing feature of this experi- 
ment was the evident vitalizing of the college 
experience, the realization that general training 
and culture have a definite part in good citizen- 
ship and in the most effective service. More- 
over, the transfer of emphasis from the tool or 
the subject of study to the object in hand seemed 
to place the emphasis at a point where it could 
be understood. The importance of securing 
definite results from all the work undertaken 
evidently led the student to look upon 
her college experience in a new light and 
added zest and enjoyment to what would 
have proved otherwise a more or less per- 
functory task. 

It should be clearly understood that no young 
student should be expected or required to make 
an irrevocable choice of a vocation at the outset 
of her college course. Such a procedure would 
be manifestly absurd. Freedom should be 
granted to make a subsequent change, and 
more than one if reasonable grounds are pre- 
sented. The difference between this method of 
determining choices of study and the free elec- 
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tive system lies in the point of view. Every 
choice must be justified with reference to a 
specific end. It must also be remembered that 
in the majority of cases the studies chosen will 
inevitably lie within the field of those which 
have been proved to be the best instruments 
for the end sought. 

Required English, language study, history, 
science, psychology, all assume a new signifi- 
cance and are recognized as essential tools in 
the accomplishment of the student's purpose. 
It may be feared, however, that the adviser 
felt some qualms lest in some instances the 
method of instruction and the attitude of the 
instructor tow^ard the student might not be in 
accord with the plan of the student and the 
adviser. 

This touches, of course, a vital point in the 
proposed suggestion, viz., the efficiency of the 
college professor as a teacher and his qualities 
as a human being. Stress has heretofore been 
placed on investigative ability and learning as 
the prime requirements for a college teaching 
position. Such general dissatisfaction prevails 
with present conditions that discussion of this 
point is here needless. It is enough to suggest 
that while true scholarship is essential in a 
great teacher, such scholarship may properly 
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take the form of interpretation rather than of 
creation in the college teacher/ 

Under such leadership the college student will 
acquire genuine culture, will receive an impulse 
to be master of a subject, and will develop a 
sense of power that will enable her to adapt 
herself successfully to new and untried condi- 
tions if she should be compelled so to do. ' 

I Grant Showerman, "The Making of a Professor," Atlantic 
Monthly, November, 1909. 

= C. F. Birdseye, The American College, p. 334; F. M. Perry, 
Science, December 10, 1909, p. 848. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

The tradition prevailed for many years and 
is still current to some extent that the college 
experience represents a period' of time during 
which the student is withdrawn from the world 
and given an opportunity to "cultivate his 
mind and heart by contact with things intel- 
lectual and spiritual in a society devoted to 
those invisible things on which the abiding 
greatness of our life depends."^ 

There has arisen, however, of late, another 
view of the function of the college experience. 
An increasingly large number of young people 
go to college openly and avowedly for a so- 
called "good time." They and their parents 
talk as if these years in college from eighteen to 
twenty-five were a respite granted to a convict 
before entering upon a term of penal servitude, 
instead of years to be spent in training intellect 
and character, in learning to order the daily 
life with a view to the greatest enjo)mient and 
usefvilness. The coUege often charges the 
schools and the homes with the responsibility 

' Andrew F. West, American Liberal Edtication, p. 67. 
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of furnishing to it students marked with mental 
and moral flabbiness and with flippant purposes, 
rather than with capacity for sustained and 
well-directed effort. The college, however, is 
not doing its part to set matters right and 
remold this material which is stfll, to a consid- 
erable extent, plastic. Faculty and friends 
eagerly present the gay and the social side of 
college life; sports and pastimes rather than 
libraries and laboratories are often used to 
allure; the standard "good time" is frequently 
that of the inexperienced and uncultivated; 
college esteem is granted on a basis of social 
boisterousness, and morals and manners are 
judged by the measure of the phrase "boys wUl 
be boys" and "girls will be girls." It is usually 
forgotten that the grandfathers and grand- 
mothers of these boys and girls at their age were 
carrying heavy responsibilities in the home and 
the community. The college is largely to blame 
that there is a growing doubt in the public 
mind as to the value of this great educational 
machinery which turns out so many weaklings 
and incompetents. The evil is, as yet, greater 
among young men than among young women; 
but the tendency exists among women, and 
must be checked. Much of it is purely artificial. 
A young woman often would take more pleasure 
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in doing her college work than in going to a 
dance or a sorority meeting or taking part in a 
dramatic performance, just as a young man 
under the pressure of public opinion cuts the 
recitation or laboratory work in which he is 
really interested for a football rally, or goes on 
a glee-club trip. These activities are often 
assumed in the name of "college spirit" or in 
an effort to be popular or to try to meet the 
standard for a "good time" which is recognized 
by college sentiment. 

There is a hue and cry, too, that American 
colleges have too much social life. A careful 
study of the actual situation, however, shows 
that the trouble lies in the fact that the social 
life is not always of the right kind or properly 
distributed, rather than that it is excessive. For 
every one student who has an undue amount, 
there are always several who do not have enough 
social diversion or training. The group of 
students that make up the "social set" is in 
most American colleges comparatively small. 
On the other hand, the number is lamentably 
large of those who have been used to partici- 
pating actively in the social affairs of their home 
towns, and who find themselves on entering 
college almost whoUy without social opporttmi- 
ties. There is still another class who have no 
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aptitude for making friends, who are awkward 
and ill at ease, who are ignorant of the fact that 
successful social life means giving quite as much 
as taking, and who withdraw into themselves 
and not infrequently become a little cynical and 
quite unjust in their attitude toward their 
fellows. 

In other words, the college has allowed amuse- 
ment in the form of dissipation to flourish, 
while amusement which might serve as recrea- 
tion, and social agencies which could be em- 
ployed as a part of the educational process, have 
been neglected. 

And yet in sports, games, and dancing, in play 
of all kinds, the acquisition of skill and grace 
in the use of the body should go hand in hand 
with pleasure and recreation. The dramatic 
sense, as some colleges have recently proved, 
may be trained and satisfied by the use of really 
interesting dramatic material and the elimina- 
tion of the grotesque and silly, at no cost to the 
sum of individual and community pleasure. 
In such organized activities, moreover, there is 
the possibility of the development of a truly 
moral power, of qualities essential to good 
citizenship, of characteristics which the life of 
a recluse fails to reveal and without which the 
individual is nearly helpless as he confronts 
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the actual situations of life. As it is impossible 
to train the power to think without giving con- 
crete subjects to think upon, so it is futile to 
expect young people to be capable of social 
adjustments and to show moral power in meeting 
social problems unless their training has given 
them the opportunity to gain a sense of values 
and a power of expression and control in such 
matters.' The opportunity to acquire ability 
to say "yes" or "no" when an issue of right 
or wrong presents itself is constantly present 
in the conduct of so-called "student activities," 
and the institution which contents itself with 
a policy of repression or the board of control 
which acts on the assumption that its chief 
function is to forbid rather than to direct, adjust, 
and develop, fails to use one of the most impor- 
tant available educational agencies. 

Nor is the problem a very difficult one; for 
if the intellectual life is of the right kind there 
win be no possibility of temptation to an excess 
of social life; if it is sufficiently exacting there 
wiU be little disposition to fritter away time on 
meaningless pastimes. An interesting illustra- 
tion of this fact may be found in the effect of 

I "Student activities require of their oflScers and members 
industrious application and administrative abilities of no mean 
order." — ^Horner Edmiston, "A Classical Education in America," 
Atlantic Monthly, August, 1909, p. 269. 
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measures recently adopted at one of the large 
universities with a view to securing more and 
better intellectual work from the students. An 
interesting development which shortly appeared 
was a falling-off of six dollars per day from the 
use of billiard and pool tables in the men's 
clubhouse. 

An aspect, too, of social training which it 
should not be beneath the dignity of any edu- 
cational institution, even a college, to notice, 
is the forms and observances which make 
social intercourse agreeable. There are in 
American colleges large numbers of students 
who have not had at home an opportunity to 
learn the social forms and observances which 
prevail in large and complex groups, and yet 
who realize that this deficiency in social training 
will be a serious handicap in later life. Un- 
doubtedly they often greatly overestimate the 
importance of what are really not essential 
factors in the social structure. Just, however, 
as the machine needs its lubricant to do its best 
work, the member of the social group who is 
familiar with the amenities of life can do his 
work and exercise his influence with less friction 
than can he who ignores them. 

That this fact is appreciated by the students 
is not often recognized by the faculty. The 
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following incident doubtless represents a gen- 
erally prevailing condition. Sixty-four women 
students of the junior colleges of the University 
of Chicago chosen from the beginning of the 
alphabetical list were recently asked, as one 
of several questions bearing on their academic 
programme, what kind of social training they 
thought they needed. Twenty-seven replied 
in practically the same words "to be a good 
conversationalist," and twenty-one expressed 
a desire "to have greater ease in meeting stran- 
gers," while many others expressed the same 
ideas in other phrases, such as "more ease of 
manner," "greater self-possession," "to over- 
come lack of ease and self-consciousness at 
social affairs," "the ability to receive and enter- 
tain easily," "to become a better listener," 
"to feel at home in any situation." 

It would seem not unsuitable for an educa- 
tional institution to provide opportunities to 
meet so conscious a need. No one knows 
better than the college instructor and his wife 
how discouraging it is to offer social opportuni- 
ties in the line of private hospitality. The 
students are awkward, silent, embarrassed, a 
social dead-weight. The gap between faculty 
and student is" apparently unbridgeable, but 
quite often the responsibility for a lack of social 
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responsiveness rests not wholly with the younger 
people. There should be, however, such an 
attitude of friendliness on the part of all members 
of the college, teachers and taught alike, that 
the establishing of social relations should be in 
many cases a source of real satisfaction and 
joy. The chief agency to be depended upon 
must be, nevertheless, not private hospitality but 
the organized and recognized social functions 
of the institution. Here the members of the 
faculty and the ladies of their families can con- 
tribute in large measure to the establishing 
and maintaining of suitable conventionalities. 
Such details as invitations, escorts for chap- 
erones, form and manner of receiving, introduc- 
tions, and the like, may very well be directed 
in such a way as to be an object-lesson in ap- 
proved customs. Patient and persistent must be 
the attitude of those who make this contribution. 
One has to guard against feeling resentment 
at instances of discourtesy, and realize that 
ignorance rather than intention is the cause. 
The same things have to be taught over and 
over again in this as in all subjects to the troops 
of new-comers, but there is the advantage here 
which perhaps other subjects do not always 
present, that the new student is very eager to 
acquire a knowledge of approved social usage 
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and has a keen desire to avoid making social 
blunders. 

The paucity of social resources in many 
colleges, making the dance thereby the function 
of paramount interest and importance, is to be 
regretted. The situation which arises impels a 
careful consideration of all the factors involved, 
and it is fortunate that this form of entertain- 
ment if wisely directed affords so many chances 
for different kinds of social training. In insti- 
tutions where dancing is officially forbidden 
on the premises and students resort to public 
halls where there is no competent chaperonage 
or oversight, there is often little effort made to 
provide an adequate substitute, and the whole 
problem of social training is largely ignored. 
Here the policy of repression is reaUy one of 
admitted failure. It has been asserted that 
"the presence of men is the determining force" 
in social affairs in the narrow sense, and that 
"where there are men, the women are less likely 
to control social affairs in which they are inter- 
ested than where there are not men."' 

This is a condition so at variance with what 
is desirable and even necessary, that too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on the importance 

- Luqf Sprague, "The Control of College Social Life," Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae Magazine, December, 1908, p. 51. 
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of a readjustment. One of the greatest gains 
needed in the education of women is a revival, 
through adequate training, of their peculiar 
influence in unorganized social activities and 
then out and beyond into the organized social 
activities in which they are destined to play 
an increasingly prominent part. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
HYGIENIC EDUCATION 

The term hygienic, rather than physical, is 
used here in the conviction that health and vigor 
of body are only part of the larger health and 
vigor which human welfare demands, and that 
the value of bodily strength must be measured 
by the results it achieves in making the body 
an eflicient agent of the mind in a larger social 
service. 

The hygienic training which the modem 
woman needs may be grouped under the follow- 
ing heads: physical exercise, nutrition and 
dietetics, sanitation, personal hygiene, social 
hygiene, and eugenics.' 

The lack of opportunity to secure such train- 
ing was noted as early as 1882. In that year, 
when the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
was organized, the first subject which it took 
up for investigation was physical education in 
the colleges in its membership. The following 
tabular statement was prepared, which showed 
how inadequately the subject was treated : 

I "Eugenics is the study of the agencies under social control 
that may improve or impair the racial qualities of future genera- 
tions, either physically or mentally." — ^Minutes of the Senate of 
the University of London. 
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HYGIENIC EDUCATION 

Although great progress has been made along 
many lines, the colleges are stiU far from meeting 
adequately the conditions laid down by the 
Association in 1882 as desirable, viz. : 

i) The introduction of a consistent, thorough, 
and scientific course of physical education for 
women. 

2) The appointment of a thoroughly com- 
petent woman as an instructor io this depart- 
ment, who shall superintend the gymnasium, 
give practical courses of lectures, and be, as far 
as possible, responsible for the general health of 
the women in her classes. Where the dormitory 
system obtains, the appointment of a resident 
physician is also urged. 

3) The provision of an adequately equipped 
gymnasium. 

4) The provision of one or more courses of 
lectures by non-resident specialists on physi- 
ology, hygiene, sanitation, heredity, athletics, 
gymnastics, etc. 

5) The provision of special libraries on sub- 
jects pertaining to physical education. 

6) Careful study in the construction of build- 
ings for recitation and dormitory purposes, with 
special reference to counteracting the acknowl- 
edged evils of the dormitory system. 

7) The requirement (whenever practicable) 
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that candidates for admission shall reach a cer- 
tain standard of attainment in physical educa- 
tion. 

In all these fields of knowledge there has been 
immense progress during the past few years. 
The gap, however, between knowing and doing 
what is known is stiU immense, particularly 
in the so-called higher institutions of learning. 
It would not be difi&cult to make a long list 
of universities famed for the contributions of 
members of their teaching and investigating 
staff to the world's theoretical knowledge of 
right hygienic conditions, which at the same 
time allow these investigators to pursue their 
researches under conditions intolerable from 
any rational standpoint, and whose students and 
teachers live and work in dormitories, class- 
rooms, libraries, laboratories, and gymnasiums 
where proper air, light, and cleanliness are 
almost unknown. Nearly every known law 
of health is violated to such a degree that the 
indictment of conditions found in many schools, 
made by a recent writer, might be made equally 
against them: 

If the amount of close-range work is rapidly manufac- 
turing myopic eyes; if bad ventilation, whether due to 
faulty construction or to faulty management, is preparing 
soil for the tubercle bacillus; if children with contagious 
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diseases are not found and segregated; if desks are so ill 
adapted to children's sizes and physical needs that they 
are formiag crooked spines; if too many children are 
crowded into one room; if lack of air and light is produ- 
cing strained eyes and malnutrition; if neither open-air 
space nor time is provided for exercise, games, and 
physical training; if school discipline is adapted neither 
to the psychology nor the physiology of child or teacher, 
then the state is depriving the child of a greater right than 
the compulsory education law forces it to endure. Not 
only is the right to health sacrificed to the right to educa- 
tion, but education and health are both sacrificed.' 

The following is a brief outline of the kind 
of knowledge and training which should be 
included under hygienic education. 

I. Through physical exercise, every woman 
should learn the free and fuU use of her body. 
This does not necessarily mean exceptional 
muscular skill or strength ; it does mean physical 
liberty. 

Huxley, in his summary of the factors which 
go to make up a liberal education, said that 
"that man has had a liberal education who has 
been so trained in youth that his body is the 
ready servant of his wiU and does with ease and 
pleasure all the work that as a mechanism it is 
capable of.'" 

I W. H. Allen, Civics and Health, p. 150. 
' T. H. Huxley, "A Liberal Education and Where to Find It," 
Science and Education, p. 86. 
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The training should be such as to develop 
courage and self-reliance. The body should 
be the servant of the mind, the physical response 
following immediately the mind's bidding. To- 
gether with this individual exercise and develop- 
ment should go spontaneous play and those 
forms of training known as games or organized 
athletics which develop the social and moral 
qualities needed' at every turn in the social 
life of today. 

In direct connection with physical exercise 
there should be instruction in regard to the 
phenomenon of fatigue and its causes and the 
function of rest. It is true that the world is 
only on the threshold of knowledge concerning 
this phenomenon with its physiological, chemi- 
cal, and psychical implications, but what little 
is known is often sedulously avoided in the 
training of the young as well as in the practical 
workings of adult life, except as instinct proves 
to be some sort of a guide. Each woman should 
know how to distinguish in whatever she does 
between the degree of fatigue which leads to 
increased vigor or tone and that which is dele- 
terious and weakening in its effects. It is true 
that a woman could not always draw the line 
at the right point even if she knew it, but the 

' Kellor and Dudley, Athletic Games for Women. 
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extent of her effort and the way in which it 
may be directed are far oftener within her con- 
trol than she is willing to admit. A more care- 
ful study of the whole matter is, of course, neces- 
sary, but a beginning in establishing right 
habits and practice can be made. The time 
will undoubtedly soon come when the conditions 
as to speed and hours imder which the industrial 
woman works wiU be regulated in response to a 
knowledge of what is true efl&ciency as well as 
economy in the human machine. Similarly, 
educational authorities wiU compel an adjust- 
ment of the horarium to the periods of greatest 
mental vigor instead of assigning tasks to a 
time of the day when mental fatigue is at the 
maximum, as any university student can testify 
is frequently done. 

The counterpart to fatigue is naturally rest, 
and here again there is not only great ignorance 
but astoimding stupidity. For example, it is 
not always known that fatigue of one tissue 
from over-use means the fatigue of all tissues, 
that extreme activity of the muscular system 
involves not only lessened muscular but also 
lessened mental activity, and that consequently 
under such conditions rest of all tissues is de- 
manded. Even when people have this knowl- 
edge from scientific sources or as the result of 
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repeated experience they frequently go on lash- 
ing the system to new effort, merely changing 
their activity from one form of expression to 
another. The most effective forms of rest and 
their adaptation to individual needs and peculi- 
arities is a matter strangely overlooked by 
those who have the direction of young people, 
both at home and in school. 

II. Another method of determining the effi- 
ciency of the body is through nutrition. Here 
again, although our knowledge is not profound, 
it far exceeds our practice, except, perhaps, in 
the feeding of domestic animals for pecuniary 
profit. Not only is the individual left in igno- 
rance as to the function of food and the principles 
of dietetics, but whole groups of young people 
have their daily living directed in total disregard 
of the processes by which food may be used to 
form protoplasm or furnish energy, or on the 
other hand, yield harmful products reacting 
disastrously on the whole organism. 

They should know how it is that simple and 
palatable nutriment, accompanied with an 
adequate supply of oxygen furnished through 
the lungs, will keep the mechanism in good 
order and enable it to perform work, provided 
at the same time care is taken that the waste 
products of the nutritive process are systematic- 
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ally eliminated. Beginning with the earliest 
year, every child should be trained at school, if 
not at home, in right habits of eating, and later 
should be given knowledge of the principles of 
dietetics and of the preparation of food. 

III. Instruction in the laws of health and 
their application through sanitary practice 
should begin in the lowest grades and should 
be an integral part of a young woman's training, 
even through the highest grades. Every woman 
needs such knowledge for her individual pro- 
tection, for the maintenance of health in the 
community and incidentally for the promotion 
of a private and public moral sense. The mean- 
ing of cleanliness and its significance to the 
individual as a means of protection against 
disease should be explained and insisted upon. 
The necessity of clean air and pure water should 
be constantly made clear. Ventilation, plumb- 
ing, and disposal of wastes are matters whose 
importance is clearly understood, and no young 
woman should be allowed to grow up in igno- 
rance concerning the simple principles involved 
or to ignore these principles in practice. But 
women should have this knowledge not only 
for their individual needs. There devolves 
upon them, especially as housekeepers and 
teachers, the largest opportunity for maintaining 
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health conditions among groups of people. 
"Take care of the houses and the towns will 
take care of themselves," was the phrase used 
by the great English sanitarian, Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, ' in pointing out his belief that the 
future of sanitary science depends upon women. 
The importance of the school also as a factor 
in public health is recognized more and more 
as time goes on, and teachers are now beginning 
to realize the extent of their responsibility. 

Finally, there is no better agency for develop- 
ing the moral sense than an appreciation of 
what conformity to hygienic laws means. An 
insight is given into the value of co-operative 
effort, and the importance of subordinating 
the immediate individual preference to the wel- 
fare of the group is seen in its real light. The 
co-operation of woman in this field is needed 
both for the physical and for the moral advance- 
ment of the community in which they live. 

IV. Personal hygiene in a narrower sense 
is a subject which should be a part of every 
young woman's training. Cleanliness of person 
and that neatness of attire which is an almost 
constant accompaniment of cleanliness shoiild 
be insisted upon with all yoimg persons, and its 

I Our Homes, Introduction by Dr. Benjamin Ward Richard- 
son, p. 2. 
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significance taught at every turn. The hair, 
the teeth, and the skin are too frequently signs 
of neglect in the essential principles of education. 
It is often not realized that care in such matters 
not only results in actual saving of time through 
securing a better state of health, but also indi- 
rectly saves time through contributing to a * 
more methodical and accurate manner of work- 
ing. Such knowledge should be acquired, of 
course, before the collegiate period, but if it has 
not been, the college should make good the lack 
by informal direction if not by formal instruction. 

Closely allied with these phases of hygiene 
is the physical care of litde children, some of 
whose principles should be taught to every 
young person, boy as weU as girl. Upon them 
often rests a large part of the direct charge of 
the younger members of the family especially. 
In some cases, as when the parents are at work 
during the day, the responsibility is wholly 
theirs. Even among more well-to-do people 
the knowledge of the elementary principles of 
child hygiene should be a part of the equipment 
of everyone for later duties in life. 

V. It is but a step from this point to the sub- 
ject of social hygiene and eugenics. Here it 
is impossible to draw a line between the educa- 
tional needs of the two sexes. There exists at 
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present an imperative social demand that girls 
should be trained to be wives and mothers and 
boys to be husbands and fathers. American 
homes are suffering from a lack of wisdom in 
regard to the problems of parenthood and child 
culture. The following statement claims 
attention: 

The family is not only the source of life of the nation, 
but the conservator of the morality of the race. The 
moral element in this problem of prevention cannot be 
ignored. Observation shows that men are the respon- 
sible authors of these social crimes — women the victims. 
The root of the evil is grounded in the double standard 

of morality These crimes against the family 

will continue until women know, as they have a perfect 
right to know, the facts which so vitally concern their 
own health and the health of their children. When they 
know that the standard of morality which they now tol- 
erate in the men they marry is the responsible cause, the 
woman will demand of the man she receives as her hus- 
band and the potential father of her children, the same 
moral standard which the man has always required of 
the woman he takes as his wife. The emancipation of 
woman will never be complete until she is free from the 
shackles of a traditional code, based upon the ethical 
heresy that one-half of humanity has imperious duties 
which the other half may repudiate or disclaim. The 
result will not be to debase woman but to uplift man to 
her higher standard.' 

- Dr. Prince A. Morrow, American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. XIV, p. 163. 
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The incapacity of husbands and fathers to 
contribute their share to the family life is mani- 
festly increasing because of the growing pressure 
of the counterclaims of business and profes- 
sional interests. Race suicide and divorce are 
symptoms of a social disorder doubtless very 
grave and certainly very evident, whose remedy 
lies in the direction of training both boys and 
girls for parenthood. 

Modem pedagogy is urging the enrichment 
of the school curriculum for boys by teaching 
them social and industrial history, practical 
economics, civics, the organization of society, 
financial methods, even if this involves the with- 
drawal of the older so-caUed disciplinary and 
cultural studies. Business success is the aim 
in view. We should declare with at least equal 
emphasis that the boy should be trained for his 
other duties in life. In spite of the pronuncia- 
mentos of chief executives and the higher clergy, 
the evidence of physicians and of social investi- 
gators is to the effect that men are more respon- 
sible than women for the decline in the birth 
rate. Boys should be taught the principles 
of social hygiene and their part in maintaining 
life upon high levels. Then, with this increased 
knowledge, their moral natures would be 
aroused and strengthened, and the difficulties 
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by which all teachers who deal with young boys 
are baflEled would largely disappear. There 
should be analogous training for girls, for good 
mothers are not the product of instinct merely. 
Wifehood and motherhood are too often now the 
price of escape from a certain kind of slavery to 
parents and from bondage to conventionality. 
The social demands of the present time make 
it no longer sufficient to think of the boy in the 
light of his future trade or profession or even as 
a citizen, nor of the girl simply as a married 
woman, or even trained in some independent 
vocation. Throughout all their training must 
run the idea of their high function— that of 
parenthood. 

It is time for the demand to be made of the 
educator that instruction in sex health be given 
to young people. Admirable suggestions' as 
to its practicability have been made. It is 
essential that the normal aspects of the subject 
should be emphasized — the pathological and 
immoral may be ignored, except in individual 
cases. The child whose environment is health- 
ful and whose activities are wholesome has a 
state of mind which reacts soimdly to instruction 
in sex health as it does to the allusions to sex 
distinctions and sex functions which the child 

I W. H. Allen, Civics and Health, chap, xxxix. 
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comes across constantly in reading, studying, 
and the daily experiences of living among 
people. A frank and simple explanation of 
the biological principles of life made either 
directly or through the medium of botany, 
zoology, or physiology reaches the desired end, 
a wholesome attitude of mind, and does much 
to offset the insidious harm which arises from 
allusions made on the sly by evil-minded com- 
panions or through imsuitable reading. The 
knowledge is bound to come to every yoving per- 
son through one channel or another. There is 
every reason for determining its character in 
advance. 

It is needless to say that parents and teachers 
who give the knowledge of the principles and 
practice of sex health must be wise and sympa- 
thetic. They must be thoroughly informed 
themselves as to the principles involved. It is 
regrettable that there should be so many self- 
confessed incompetents before one of the gravest 
duties which belong to parents and teachers. 

When parents and teachers have a real knowl- 
edge of the social and economic aspects of gen- 
eral health they will be able to solve quickly 
and satisfactorily the problem of instruction 
in sex health. ' In the meantime there devolves 

' Allen, op. cit., p. 390. 
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upon the college a most important duty in mak- 
ing good the defects of early training in these 
vital matters. This responsibility the college 
cannot be allowed longer to evade. The peril 
to the whole social fabric is too great to justify 
the existence of so great an educational need in 
any considerable number of the young men and 
women of a nation. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE DOMESTIC ENVIRONMENT OF 
COLLEGE WOMEN' 

There travels about the country from time 
to time a group of men consisting usually of 
the president of a college or his personal repre- 
sentative, the leading member of the board of 
trustees, who is frequently a successful business 
man and a benefactor of the institution, and 
the official architect, who has recently completed 
a chapel or a chemical laboratory. No woman 
is a member of the group. Their function is 
to inspect women's dormitories with a view to 
securing data and suggestions on which to pro- 
ceed in the erection of a woman's dormitory 
for their own institution. Their inquiries fol- 
low these general lines: How many girls do 
you accommodate in a building? How many 
sleep in a room? Is an elevator necessary? 
Is laundry work furnished? What rental do 
you charge ? Do you provide closets or ward- 
robes? At what time are the lights put out? 
What furniture do the rooms have ? 
The usual conception of the dormitory is so 

I A paper embodying these views appeared in Rdigioiis Educa- 
tion, April, 1909. 
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mechanical, and its administration so frequently 
thought to be a matter of rules and restrictions, 
that it is small wonder if, when a new woman 
student is asked if she intends to live in a uni- 
versity hall, she replies, "Oh, no, I shouldn't 
think of living in the dormitory. I have had 
enough of discipline and herds of women, and 
must live with greater regard to my personal 
needs." 

The problem of the dormitory contains many 
more features touching on the inner life of stu- 
dents than the architect, the financier, or even 
the administrator ordinarily recognizes. The 
very use of the term "dormitory" shows how 
little conception college authorities have of the 
real function of a building in which the student 
is to receive some of the most profound and 
lasting impressions of her whole college life. 
It may be for sleep, it may be for shelter, but 
it has many other needs to meet, and it should 
be adapted to those needs also, and the activities 
which go on in it should be such as will enrich 
the nature and develop the character of those 
who live within its walls, as well as correlate 
the discipline of the classroom with the demands 
of life. The framework of the body is of im- 
portance only as it serves for the expression 
of the spirit that occupies it. 
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An obvious starting-point for the presentation 
of the subject is the fact that for the greater 
part of four years the college hall furnishes to 
the woman student nearly aU that she has of 
home life. These college years are precious 
years in a woman's life. Quite as much as 
previous years, they serve to establish standards 
of conduct, of principle, of social efficiency, of 
appreciation, of discrimination, and of moral 
power; and, because the family and the home 
are the most effective agents in these forms of 
education, it is essential that the college haU, 
in which the woman student spends a large 
part of her time, should be organized as much 
as possible like the family and the home. 

It should also be noted that, side by side 
with the present-day questionings concerning 
the effects of modem conditions on the home 
and the family, there is a deepening realization 
that the fundamental principles of these insti- 
tutions are essential for the well-being of the 
individual and of society, and that their perma- 
nence will depend very largely on the position 
of women and the attitude of women toward 
them. For the sake, then, of the home and the 
family, those features of social and domestic 
activity which characterize institutional life must 
be reduced to a minimum in the college residence, 
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even though it may be impossible to eliminate 
them all. The student during these college 
years should be kept under influences which 
will later make her shrink from those aspects 
of organized living which involve the sacrifice of 
the real functions of the home. The boarding- 
house and the hotel, the rented furnished house, 
and the yearly moving do not characterize the 
family, and the college woman must learn 
through her own experience to place a right 
value on them. 

The ways in which the methods and ideals 
of the home can be worked out in the coUege 
hall depend on the human material to be dealt 
with. It is a body of eager, teachable, well- 
meaning, responsive women, no longer girls, 
entering with enthusiasm upon a great new 
experience, ready to make the most of their 
opportunities, and characterized by those quali- 
ties of intelligence, adaptability, and alertness 
which distinguish the American woman. In 
these respects there is no difference between 
those who come to the college from the East, 
the Middle West, or the Pacific Slope. Every- 
where, of course, there are occasional exceptions, 
the giddy, the flirtatious, the vulgar, but they 
are so rare and unimportant that they need not 
be considered as a class. Their omission from 
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consideration as a factor in the problem leads 
to their disappearance. Any system, social, 
domestic, or educational, in the coUege which 
is based on their needs or on the assumption 
that they exist in considerable numbers is bovmd 
to be a failure, not only for others, but for them. 
A system which wiU permit of individual treat- 
ment and the speedy elimination of the obviously 
unfit and misplaced is the only proper system. 
The first aspect of the family which should 
characterize the residence haU is corporate life. 
It should, as Professor Tufts says of the family, 
"afford an opportunity for training in those 
qualities of disposition and character which are 
essential to citizenship." Mr. Flexner's idea 
of the failure of the coUege to train a boy to 
be a member of an organized order with obliga- 
tions and privileges is quite to the point here. 
The coUege haU is not at its best when, to para- 
phrase his words, it is "a mere mosaic of sharply 
accentuated personal units." The organiza- 
tion of the group living in the hall should be 
such, then, as to bring aU into relation with 
all, and to have all realize the privileges and 
obligations which must be recognized if the life 
is to bring adequate results. By this is not 
meant so-called "student government." The 
term "government" has no more place in con- 
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sidering such a group than it does in a well- 
organized family. There is no question there 
of government in all the countless details which 
make up the sum of the daily life. It is co- 
operation, mutual understanding, sympathy, 
generosity, and thoughtfulness. In the crisis, 
the sorrow, and the problem, the greater experi- 
ence and wisdom of the parents are drawn upon, 
and likewise in the college home there must be 
some authority or permanent directive power 
ready to act in emergencies and to guide the com- 
plex group. For complex it must and indeed 
shoiild be, and there should never be any attempt 
to grade or classify students in assigning them 
to college homes. Older and younger, grave 
and gay, cultured and crude, experienced and 
immature, gathered in one group, mutually 
give and take in ways which react favorably 
for all, if the right spirit prevails. 

The means by which this corporate life may 
be developed and moral results secured from 
it are very simple, and again are such as charac- 
terize successful family life. One of the pleas- 
antest and most effective is the exercise of 
hospitality. Here the whole household may be 
brought together, each member with a share 
in the preliminary preparations, each jointly 
responsible as hostess, and the occasion may 
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be SO planned as to afford opportunity for the 
use of individual gifts in music, acting, decora- 
tion, business arrangements, or social grace, and, 
what is still more important, to serve as a means 
of education in these directions for members 
of the group who have had little experience or 
training. Intra-haU social gatherings, large and 
small, also serve to bring out strong feelings 
of mutual interest and obligation. 

The architectural features and domestic 
arrangements may be made to contribute 
largely to the success of this phase of education. 
Convenient, attractive, and spacious rooms 
for social purposes, and a flexible system in 
the housekeeping department are essential. 
For the birthday party, the entertaining of a 
mother or visiting friend, or the celebration of 
some event of interest to a small group, oppor- 
tunities for special limcheons, dinners, or teas, 
should be provided, and eqmpment for light 
cooking, more convenient and more safe than 
the chafing dish, may be the means not only 
of great enjoyment and comfort, but of real 
and valuable training. 

In connection with small social and hospitable 

ventures of this kind there is opportunity for 

the discussion not only of the unimportant 

conventionalities, such as forms of invitation 
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and proper methods of receiving guests, but 
of the more important questions of the chaper- 
onage necessary when the gatherings include 
both young men and young women, the occa- 
sions on which supervision is desirable, and 
the ways in which they may meet with assured 
freedom because of the certainty of adequate 
protection under a control which is largely 
the expression of the public opinion of the group. 
Men and women may thus have opportunities 
to meet simply, even frequently, without the 
feeling of sex-consciousness which is often 
aroused solely because of arbitrary prohibitions. 
A corporate interest in some charity or in the 
different ofl&cial affairs of the institution or oi 
the student body, calling for representation, 
gifts, or business co-operation, is still another 
means of useful training which should be devel- 
oped in the hall. A simple illustration may be 
given. On the marriage of a maid-servant 
known to several generations of college students, 
a conference is held to discuss plans for making 
her a wedding gift. This means not merely 
raising the necessary fund and making the pur- 
chase, but considering her needs and choosing 
the gift in accordance with her preferences 
and the circumstances in which she will be 
placed. Though seemingly trivial, this experi- 
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ence may serve to give each one sharing in it 
a more appreciative and intelligent understand- 
ing of people whose interests ordinarily differ 
from her own. 

Another way in which the moral power which 
comes from co-operation in a common interest 
may be secured is through the discussion and 
formulation of house customs, and the determi- 
nation of such details as the hours during which 
quiet should be maintained or the way in which 
Sunday should be observed. Responsibility 
for the order and attractiveness of the social 
rooms, for needed repairs, and for the mainte- 
nance of a reading-room may be properly 
shared by the group. Conferences in regard 
to the renovation of furniture or decorations 
may serve a useful purpose, while an organized 
movement to secure needed improvements or 
additions to the furnishings, such as vases, lamps, 
or books, may be encouraged occasionally for 
the influences it fosters. 

But the family does not fulfil its sole fimction 
when it trains its members to contribute to the 
efficiency of a larger group. There must always 
be a place in the family for the development of 
individual powers. So, too, with the college 
hall. Not only should it serve to make each 
individual a more efficient part of a larger whole, 
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but it should afford an opportunity for the 
growth of those moral attributes which should 
mark human relations whenever one individual 
comes in contact with another. Persons living 
in isolated independence, a condition which 
theoretically has many attractions, lose the 
chance to gain breadth of view, tolerance of 
opinion, kindliness and generosity in act and 
in word afforded by residence with others. 
It is a familiar fact that illness or sorrow or 
perplexity always arouses a spontaneous and 
unlimited spirit of helpfulness, and opportuni- 
ties for its expression occur frequently and under 
many guises in a large household of women. 
Looked at from another point of view, the 
intimacy of this corporate life might be held 
to be a disadvantage, as tending to curiosity, 
impertinent comment, or gossip, but the diver- 
sity of occupation and interest of a mixed stu- 
dent body renders this resvilt highly improbable. 

In a residence hall directed by an educational 
institution, physical and aesthetic conditions may 
be effectively controlled, and it is not too much 
to claim that their ethical value is so great as 
to justify their careful consideration by compe- 
tent authorities. 

It might be inferred from what has been 
said, that the argument from economy has no 
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place in this statement of the function which 
a college home should perform. Quite the con- 
trary! While it is true that such educational 
returns cannot be secured without cost, there is 
a real economy in the investment, or, to put the 
statement another way, there is great waste in 
failing to make the investment. This invest- 
ment means meeting the expense of the archi- 
tectural, domestic, and social devices, which 
make practicable on the impersonal side all the 
conditions suggested, and the provision of wise 
and sjmapathetic leadership, by which the dis- 
cipline gained in the classroom, the library, and 
the laboratory may be made a part of the daily 
living of every individual. 

Not to make it means the failure to provide 
just the opportunity to acquire that power of 
expression, that facility in social intercourse, 
that ability to meet situations of an unusual and 
unexpected character, that dignity and poise, 
which insure that the intellectual and scholarly 
results of the academic experience will be made 
available in full measure. 

Whether these influences will be completely 
realized or not will depend largely on whether 
the intellectual interests which are the basis for 
this collective life are given opportunity to con- 
tribute to the life of the student. If in any 
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institution the women have less than full recog- 
nition in the intellectual privileges, if there are 
not women in faculty and administrative posi- 
tions of high rank, if the attitude either of faculty 
or of men students toward the intellectual life 
of the women is patronizing instead of friendly, 
neither college haU nor any other device can 
make good the damage so wrought. Freedom 
in the generous restraint of family life can con- 
tribute to intellectual self-respect; it can never 
be a substitute for the self-control and dignity 
growing out of the realization on the part of 
the individual that she shares with full and equal 
freedom in the intellectual wealth of the group 
in which she is for the time a member. 

No claim is made that results of great value 
often analogous to those described may not be 
secured in the private boarding-house or the 
sorority headquarters, and in many institutions 
which have failed to realize their opportunity 
in this direction, these substitutes have been of 
great service; but the assumption of this duty 
by the college is, of course, the only way in which 
the enio}mient of these privileges can be assured 
to any considerable number of the student body, 
and particularly to those who are most in need 
of it. 

Just as in the daily life of the home, the prin- 
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ciples not only of right living, but of righteous 
living, must be translated into terms of habit, 
so in the college substitute for the home, there 
must be large opportunities for fine appreciation 
of the rights of others, delicate feeling for the 
needs of others, and an ever-widening S3mipathy, 
not only with the truths of nature and the facts 
of history, but with the frailties and the aspira- 
tions of human nature. It is from the natural 
relationships and problems of simple everyday 
life that there may be secured the fine democracy 
and social power demanded of the educated 
woman of today. 
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CHAPTER XX 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF COLLEGE WOMEN 

The preceding chapters have described the 
duties, responsibilities, and interests which 
women are assuming or which society is demand- 
ing they should carry under the present order. 
Together with this demand there is a constantly 
deepening conviction of the necessity of giving 
to every girl the chance to make the most of her 
individual powers in every respect. Here and 
there the tyranny of tradition exists and is very 
powerful in its influence. But gradually the 
world of thinking, active men and women is 
breaking away from this thraldom and recog- 
nizing the right of girls to be developed most 
completely and perfectly in order to enter into 
the fullest enjo5mient of the benefits of the 
world's progress and to share in making that 
progress as speedy and as rich as it lies within 
human power to make it. 

The response which the educational system 
is making to this demand has briefly been sug- 
gested in previous chapters. The necessity of 
various kinds of training is gradually receiving 
recognition. The welfare of the girl requires that 
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attention shoxild be paid to her physical, intel- 
lectual, aesthetic, social, domestic, economic, 
and spiritual needs. She must know how to 
maintain her body in health and efl&ciency; she 
must acquire knowledge both for actual use and 
enjoyment and as a means of mental discipline 
and growth; she must be able to appreciate 
beauty; she must know how to exercise her 
social instinct as friend, in the service of the 
weak, and as citizen; she must understand the 
value of domestic relations as wife, mother, 
household manager, and director of consump- 
tion ; she must be fitted to be of economic value ; 
she must have her spiritual needs, her sense of 
righteousness, developed and satisfied. 

In the preceding chapters these kinds of train- 
ing have been discussed to some extent sepa- 
rately, although a moment's reflection shows that 
so arbitrary a division cannot long be maintained. 
The ethical and spiritual training, for example, 
cannot very well be divorced from the intel- 
lectual and social. In any rational system, the 
training must be looked upon as one process 
unif3dng all the powers of the individual rather 
than developing certain ones at the expense of 
others. 

There seems little ground to doubt from the 
evidence which has been given that the public- 
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school system is rapidly adjusting itself to meet 
the educational requirements of the girl. The 
question is often raised as to whether the college 
is similarly fulfilling its functions at the later 
period of the girl's life. There is much evidence 
that it is not. The prevailing dissatisfaction 
with the men's college experience is rapidly 
finding expression in regard to the women's 
college experience as well. It is a matter of 
common observation among women college 
graduates that the number of those who have 
daughters and have decided not to send them to 
college seems to be increasing. A study of 
what the college training offers in the light of 
what the woman of today needs reveals serious 
lack of adaptation in many respects and shows 
that the results of the college experience in 
knowledge, in culture, and in efl&ciency are too 
often meager in comparison with the outlay of 
time, money, effort, and resources. 

The following summary is given of the changes 
which seem necessary if the four years of college 
life are to perform any real function in the edu- 
cation of a woman : 

1. The reconstruction of the physical training 
department, and an enlargement of its scope. 

2. The modification of the social and domes- 
tic features of the college life. 
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3. The development of the professional or 
expert attitude of mind on the part of the 
student. 

4. The extension of personal relations be- 
tween the faculty and the students outside of 
the classroom. 

5. The appointment of trained and practical 
experts in education to advise as to courses of 
study and methods of work and life. 

6. The introduction of new courses of study. 

7. A juster recognition of women in academic 
and intellectual fields. 

1. In more intelligently recognizing the ne- 
cessity of laying a proper physical basis in order 
to secure the highest efficiency of its students, 
the college would join in the general movement 
for the conservation of natural resources. As, 
by the restriction of the labor of women and 
children in workshops and factories and by 
the .reforesting of denuded land, early forms of 
wastefulness are replaced by new economies, so, 
by adequate training of students' bodies, normal 
and healthy mechanisms are developed to their 
full capacity, and increased serviceability can be 
the only result. 

2. The modification of the social and domes- 
tic features of the college life wiU naturally be 
determined by environment, resources, and 
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Other varying factors. The general principle 
to be recognized is that intellectual life of the 
highest order cannot in these times be divorced 
from human relationships. The scholar needs 
above all others to learn quickly and effectively 
how to make these relationships a source of 
help and not of irritation and friction to herself 
and to others. 

3. The factors which influence the choice of 
studies in college have been shown in a previous 
chapter to be greatly diversified. There is no 
dominating purpose in the life of most young 
college women of today, and the quality of their 
work shows the lack of it. The same fact is 
true of women in general. They do not set 
before themselves goals which they intend to 
reach or aims which they are eager to fulfil. 
The reason is chiefly that society expects women 
to be "casual" in their interests and work; they 
drift into a vocation, even that of matrimony, 
without special preparation, and are for the 
most part unskilled in industry and in all the 
activities which claim their interest. The awak- 
ening within the yovmg college woman of the 
professional spirit and the fising of the expert 
attitude of mind would not only result in imtold 
benefit to her individuaUy, but would react and 
have great influence on vast numbers of women 
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in Other fields of work. As a first step in this 
process, every college student on entering should 
be required to state her reason for going to 
college. It is true that she might be able to give 
only a trivial reason, as for example to have a 
good time or because she had not an3l:hing else 
to do, but the very formulation of the reason 
should be in itself a step forward in her power 
to control and direct her interests. For the 
"major subject" required by the curriculum, 
the student should substitute her "major 
object," and be allowed to take any course 
which can be shown to bear rationally upon it. 
Departmental barriers will break down, and 
knowledge become unified. Under wise direc- 
tion she wiU see that even a trivial object bears 
with it serious and interesting implications and 
compels the training of the power to solve prob- 
lems. Every college teacher knows how a 
student's spirit is illumined when she begins to 
see the relation of her work to her life, how 
industry takes the place of indolence, and 
enthusiasm replaces indifference. She feels her 
own powers as an individual, her own impor- 
tance to society, and the value of the special 
service she is to render, and the young woman 
who fails to react under these stimuli has no 
place in college. 
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By the end of the first year a specific vocation 
should be chosen. This may be that of a 
scholar, a professional woman, a housekeeper, 
or even frankly a wife and mother. Whatever 
it may be, the choice need not be considered 
as final. The attitude of mind is the desirable 
point. Nor should the training become too 
specialized. The use of the college years as a 
time for laying foundations deep and strong 
should be emphasized carefully, and the large 
social value of the well-trained woman be 
pointed out. 

4. The fuU purport of the suggestion that 
closer personal relations between the facility 
and the students are at least as valuable and 
estimable as highly specialized investigations 
can hardly be estimated. It would involve a 
very complete change of attitude on the part of 
many who are now teaching in colleges, espe- 
cially in those somewhat remote from large 
centers of intellectual interests. With occasional 
"little journeys" into the world, the college and 
its human components would be found to be not 
only not "deadly monotonous," but full of 
shifting problems whose solution demands the 
keenest powers of intellect and sjnnpathy and 
gives the highest rewards and satisfactions. 
No field of research offers so effective returns 
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as the body of college women with their needs, 
enthusiasms, and aspirations, and sometimes 
even their crudities and dullnesses. 

5. An essential feature of any plan designed 
to promote the student's efficiency and develop 
her personality by means of an educational 
system is a thoroughly qualified and trained 
adviser. Such an officer should be competent 
to adjust the resources of the institution to the 
needs of the student rather than be satisfied, 
as is too often the case, with efforts to adjust 
the student to the institution. He, or possibly 
even she, should be a vocational counselor 
having a wide range of general knowledge and 
culture, thorough appreciation of high scholar- 
ship, sound comprehension of the significance 
of a "liberal education," and specific informa- 
tion concerning the methods and subject-matter 
of courses offered as well as concerning the 
training, purposes, and needs of the individual 
students. An ofl&cer with such duties and 
opportunities would be able to establish the 
realization of personality which is often lacking 
in large institutions,' and could also give im- 
portant help in suggesting lines along which 
existing resources should be modified or future 

I Pearl Louise Weber, "The University and Personality," The 
University of Chicago Magazine, January, 1910. 
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ones established. The enormous waste of 
money and ability which exists too generally 
in duplicated courses or in parallel courses 
which should be interrelated would be discov- 
ered through such an agency. 

6. The demand for the introduction of new 
courses of study has been made in many in- 
stances by women graduates as well as by those 
interested in the problem as coUege administra- 
tors. An interesting illustration of this demand 
will be found in the following outline of courses 
to be introduced into the college curriciolum 
which was recommended recently by a commit- 
tee appointed by the New York Branch of the 
Association of Collegiate Alunmae. It indicates 
the general scope of the subjects which women 
graduates think are necessary. Such courses 
would serve to introduce the scientific method 
into the vocation which most needs it, that of 
directing household and family life. ' A portion 
of the subject-matter described is already in- 
cluded in the courses offered by some colleges 

' "The need for introducing into college more material of a 
vocational sort and conversely of permeating woman's vocational 
work of all kinds with a scientific method and a broadly human 
interest is likely to become increasingly evident. The work of 
the woman in the home has lagged far behind the occupations of 
men in point of organization and of the use of scientific method. 
An educated woman is apt to feel vaguely that the whole house- 
bold life — once the center of all the industries and the place 
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and universities, as, for examplej the University 
of Chicago. 

I. Personal hygiene and its social and ethical relations. — 
Required for all students. One hour a week for the first 
year, first half. To count toward a degree, and to re- 
quire an examination. The course is to be given by a 
person of training and reputation. 

n. Hygiene of environment. — Required for all stu- 
dents. One hour a week the second half of the first year. 
Laboratory or field work in the community, or some 
suitable place. This course is to be given by a well- 
known authority on the subject. Courses I and II need 
not be given by members of the faculty of the institution. 

III. General biology and bacteriology. — Required for 
all students. Two hours a week for one year; half the 
time to each subject. 

IV. Hygiene of childhood. — Elective. Open to jun- 
iors and seniors. Two hours a week for one half-year. 
Prerequisites: General biology and bacteriology. This 
course treats the subject from the biological point of 
view, and includes the following topics: heredity and 
environment; growth and development of the child 
from the physical, mental, and moral aspects; the special 
hygiene of adolescence. The laboratory work for this 
course should involve a study of the children in the 
schools, on the playgrounds, and in the industries, and 

where discovery and invention had their chief seat — ^has now been 
left behind in the progress of civilization and is no longer a field 
for the exercise of intellectual powers of the highest order. This 
inevitably tends to depreciation of such occupation and to strain 
in the family life." — James H. Tufts, "American College Life and 
Education," Science, Vol. XXIX, p. 407. 
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of the effect of the physical conditions upon the mental 
and moral development of the child. 

V. The family. — Elective. Open to juniors and sen- 
iors. Two hours a week for one half-year. Pre- 
requisites: General sociology and economics. This 
course treats of the historical development of the family; 
the biological significance of the family; the social, legal, 
and ethical aspects of the family; the economics of con- 
sumption in the home. 

VI. A short law course. — Required for all students. 
One hour a week for one year, or its equivalent. This 
course covers contracts, real property, personal property, 
banking, and social and domestic relations. 

VII. Political science. — Elective without prerequisites. 
This course deals with the organization and function of 
government, general and local; politics and political 
principles. 

VIII. History of industries and the status of women 
in industry. 

Further, the committee recommends that the prob- 
lems of consumption be emphasized in courses in 
chemistry and economics; and that the heads of col- 
lege residence halls be persons capable of making the 
hall a laboratory for scientific housekeeping, for social, 
aesthetic, and moral training, and that they be members 
of the faculty. 

7. The attitude of the governing boards of 
educational institutions toward women is a sub- 
ject which merits consideration, as it influences 
more widely than might be supposed the woman 
student in relation to her intellectual life. 
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"Pure" scholarship may be something to be 
highly prized; "true" scholarship is something 
which every intelligent woman honors; but in 
these days the quest for learning has to be made 
in the light of the practical issues of life. Few 
men and still fewer women are free to plan for 
an intellectual life apart from bread-winning. 
Here the conditions for women are not hazards: 
they are stubborn and disheartening facts. 
Salaries for women school-teachers are avowedly 
small, disproportionately small as compared 
with those of men; many subjects they are not 
permitted to teach, and many positions are 
closed to them because of their sex. 

Scholarships and fellowships are but sparingly 
granted, although according to every known 
test that has been used to measure scholarship 
in different institutions — examinations, class 
records, election to Phi Beta Kappa— women 
hold at least equal rank with men. On college 
faculties, with rare exceptions, they are placed 
only in the lowest ranks. Of the 1,389 women 
holding instructional positions in the 321 co- 
educational colleges and universities, very few 
are of professorial grade. The facts at the 
University of Wisconsin are fairly typical. 
In the announcement for 1909 there are 3 
women holding professorships (all, however, 
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of the third grade, viz., assistant professorship), 
and 171 men. Below the professorial grade, 
viz., instructors, assistants, etc., are 15 women 
and 192 men. If the proportions were the 
same in both classes, there should be 12 women 
instead of 3 in the professorial ranks. More- 
over, an inspection of the records over a period 
of years shows that the promotion of women is 
much slower than that of men. Even allowing 
for alleged differences in capacity and avail- 
ability, the discrepancy in academic treatment 
is unjustifiable. It is time that the full facts 
should be made known and some of the need- 
less barriers removed from the path of women 
scholars. 

These suggestions have been made in the 
belief that most American college women are 
intelligent and responsive and eager to fit them- 
selves in the best possible way to meet their 
duties and responsibilities. It is not their fault 
if in many cases when they leave the college 
they are not learned, educated, cultured, or 
efficient. New aims must be followed and new 
methods adopted if the coUege course is to be 
completely justified as a part of the educa- 
tional system. 
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